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“A Natural For Fund Raising!” 
Jjwucan Heneo FRUIT CAKE “ 


{$10,857.00 SOLD LAST CHRISTMAS BY KIWANIS CLUB OF SOUTH DENVER) 


30% PROFIT oy ne 


PACKED IN BEAUTIFULLY LITHOGRAPHED TINs > 


80% BY WEIGHT IN COSTLY FRUIT AND NUTS ®& 


AVAILABLE IN 2, 3, AND 5-P 


camous old NEW 


— Read What Other Organizations Say... 


Easy way to raise money.” —J.J.B., 
Wallingford, Vermont, 


“Exceedingly pleased with the 
product and your special club 


C.T.E., Los Angeles, Collif. 


prices 


This is a sale we are proud to 
make and find that people ask for 
them the next year.”—H.W.B., To- 


peka, Kansas. 


We expect to order twice the num- 
ber we sold last season. We like the 
way you do business and appre- 
ciate the way you treat us.” —J.D.F., 
Elmwood, Ill. 


Y SALE B® 


OUND SIZES 


‘Our club sold 304 of your cakes 
and we received a lot of favorable 
comment on your cakes.”—M.S., 
Kissimee, Fla. 


“The best fruit cake | have ever 
eaten.” —O.A.B., Trafford, Penna. 


“We found your service prompt and 
your cakes delicious.”—E. F. McK., 
Marblehead, Mass. 


“We were well pleased with the 
cakes, both in regard to the quality 
and the money we made from the 
sale of them.”—J.M.G., Strasburg, 
Penna. 





“It was a pleasure to sell such a 
quality product.” H.L., Valley Sta- 
tion, Ky. 


“The cakes we acquired from you 
were easily sold. We could have 
sold more than we ordered.” —C.W. 
T., Salem, Oregon. 


“Be sure to help us have some more 
of those wonderful fruit cakes next 
year. | never tasted better fruit 
cakes.”—Miss J.D., Clinton, Conn. 


“A superior fruit cake . . . the best 
on the market!”—W.E.L., Atlanta, 
Ga. 





SEND FOR FREE CAKE AND COMPLETE DETAILS 





TASSO PLANTATION FOODS, 335 MEHLE AVE.,—DEPT. K, ARABI, LOUISIANA, U.S.A. 


(Fifteen-Minute Drive from the Heart of New Orleans) 





* Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y 


Tasso Plantation Foods, Arabi, la., Licensee 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











a CONVENTION hadn’t officially started when 
Kiwanians,: their wives and families began to gather at the corner 
of Rush and Erie Streets on Sunday afternoon, June 29. They 
milled about, talking, shuffling feet, glancing at one 
another’s badges in the hope of finding someone from a town 
nearer to their own than Chicago. Above the first 
floor of the uncompleted building they had come to see hung a large 
canopy, and beneath it, amidst boards, clamps, screws, and 
braces were the chairs that the guests of honor would soon 
occupy. At about half past two, the band, which was already 
seated on the sidewalk outside the building, began 
to play. The ceremony started an hour later, with International 
Trustee “Whitey” Wittuhn as emcee. Whitey introduced the 
dignitaries, who by now had occupied all but a few of the 
chairs on the first floor of the 
building. The audience watched 
as mementos were deposited 
into a stainless steel tube that 
would be sealed for opening at 
a much, much later date. Then 
President Park was introduced 
Briefly he spoke of the building 
as a possession to be proud of, 
adding that “it is the use to 
which we put our material val- 
ues that really counts.” Finally 
he lifted two trowels high above 
his head. “They told me I can 
get this one dirty,” he said. “The 
other one’s for show.” Then, 
while the audience laughed and 
applauded, he cemented the 
cornerstone of the Kiwanis Per- 
manent Home Office. 





Qor art pirector claims that this month’s cover is “Mondrian 
inspired,” which, if you don’t like the 

cover probably won’t matter. But if you do like the cover and, 
like us, are, at best, dimly informed about the Dutch painter whose 
first name is Pieter (nickname Piet), the following 
discussion, culled from both books and hearsay, may be of 

interest. Mondrian was born in 1872, and following the trend of 
most Dutch artists, concentrated first on landscape 

painting. In 1910, however, he moved to Paris, where he became 
engrossed in the current experiments in cubism. There 

he studied and worked until he eventually became known as one 

of the “purest non-objective painters” and as 

one of the finest contemporary Dutch artists. 

The essence of Mondrian’s work is said to be his change of 

three dimensional structure to two dimensional design. 

While Mondrian’s paintings have a “structural” quality, perspective, 
as such, has been eliminated. All this has had a resounding 

effect upon the art world. Mondrian’s influence can be 

seen in advertising, textile patterns, and most of all, perhaps, in 
architecture. This is why Susan Karstrom chose the style 

in designing a cover that featured a photograph taken at a 
cornerstone-laying ceremony, although our art director adds 

that Mondrian probably would not have 

approved of the use of the three dimensional photograph. 


| 
| 





R.E.G. 
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KIWANIS SEATS 


for your next 


FUND-RAISING 


campaign! 
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A new 
collapsible 
stadium seat 
ideal for: « Foot- 
ball games « Races 
Baseball Games 
Outdoor musicals 
All sporting events 
Civic programs 


IT FOLDS! 
EASY TO CARRY! 
LIGHTWEIGHT! 


Retail Price 


50° 


TODAY! Send 25c for sample 
KIWANIS SEAT and promo- 
ielalel Mm laliclauslehilelal 


SPORT-SEAT 


Box 74, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 














FREE ROLL of FILM 


WITH EVERY B & W 
ROLL PROCESSED 


as 
Imagine! With every B & W 
roll of film you send us for 98c 
processing, you receive a fresh roll 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. And you get 
JUMBO ENLARGEMENTS profession- 
ally printed by one of N.E.’s most 
modern B & W and Color Labs. 


SEND TODAY for FREE FOLDER 
and MAILING ENVELOPES 
Write Dept.K-7 


CUSTOM PHOTO SERVICE 
163 Harvard Ave. Boston 34, Mass. 


for as 
little 











CAR DEALER'S COSTS? 


We tell you what dealers pay for cars, the 
Factory List Prices on car and accessories, 
Freight, Tax, ete. Send $3.00 for complete 
data on all American cars, Popular Foreign 
Cars, Ford, Chev Dodge, G.M.C Trucks. 


AUTOMOTIVE INVOICE ASSOC, 
5090 Main St. Buffalo 14, N.Y. 


A PROVEN 








MONEY MAKER > 


Your club can make 
big profits selling high 
quality ball point pens. 















Kiwanis emblem 
end “| HELPED A 
NEEDY CHILD” 


printed on 
each pen. Each 
pen 
guaranteed. 

All metal pen 
with stondard refill. Sell each 
pen for $1. 

Order chrome 
or gold colors. In 250 pen 


quantities your 
cost is only 46¢ 
each pen. 


A notural 
yeor ‘round 
club 

Project. 


54¢ profit each pen 





Send your order and 
check to: 


/ j KIWANIS CLUB 


P.O. Box 1089 
LONGVIEW, TEXAS 























Mountaineer Cum Laude Lauded 
... The Charleston Gazette “State 
Magazine” would like permission to 
print a condensation of Richard Dun- 
lop’s article “Mountaineer Cum Laude” 
published in your June issue. We think 
Mr. Dunlop has done an exceptionally 
fine job in profiling Dr. Riggleman. 
From September 1946 to May 1949 I 
attended Morris Harvey and the Colum- 
bia University Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism with Dr. Riggleman’s daughter, 
Roberta. From personal knowledge, I 
can verify most of Mr. Dunlop’s state- 
ments. The surprising thing about Dr. 
Riggleman is that when you are in his 
presence, you never suspect the energy 
and tensions that lie under his calm 
surface. 
Harold C. Gadd, Editor 
“State Magazine” Section 


The Charleston Gazette 


Wichita Wonders 
. . . Congratulations on your rear cover 
(June) and thanks for your fine contri- 
bution to Advertising Council, in their 
work of selling our America. We read 
all with interest and now have their 
booklet “Your GREAT FUTURE in a 
GROWING AMERICA.” We have also 
noticed their TV programs—well any- 
way it was all very good—however, we, 
down here in WICHITA, Kansas, don’t 
object, but wonder how they came to 
run an old picture of our wonderful 
city, and never mentioned us? 

Harry R. Horner 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Wichita, Kansas 


The photo of Wichita was what some 


would call a “representative example.” 
—THE EDITORS 


One More Look at Old Figures 
.. . Kiwanian W. S. Howard and writer 
Slattery (“A New Look at Old Fig- 
ures”) are not at such odds as it might 
seem from your June letters column. 
As pointed out in the article, most 
electronic computers use binary storage 
and arithmetic. Since most people figure 
in the decimal system, compromise is in 
order. The number system referred to 
by W. S. Howard is usually called 
“binary-coded decimal” and is probably 
used in far more currently operating 
machines than is the “pure” binary. 
The “binary-coded decimal” system is 
used because it is easier to convert the 
user’s decimal figures to and from this 
code. “Pure” binary numbers, as de- 
tailed in Mr. Slattery’s answer, are han- 
dled more efficiently by electronic cir- 
cuits and, where a lengthy computation 








is called for, this advantage is used. A 
price is paid in the more difficult con- 
version to and from the decimal. In 
some types of work it is possible to 
avoid any conversion to decimal at all. 
This choice of number systems is 

usually one of the major differences be- 
tween “commercial” machines handling 
great masses of business facts and fig- 
ures, and “scientific” machines carrying 
out extremely involved engineering or 
research computations. It might also be 
noted than many “commercial” ma- 
chines now code (in a binary form) not 
only the numerals 0 through 9, but a 
full alphabet, A through Z, and some 
symbols and punctuation as well. This 
again reduces machine efficiency, from 
an arithmetic standpoint, but for the 
businessman who must work with 
names and descriptions, as well as num- 
bers, it is worth the cost. 

J. M. Smith, Jr. 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Sidewalks and Civil Issues 

. . . As a Kiwanian and a public servant 
in municipal government, I wish to 
state that “The Trouble With Sidewalks” 
by William Eberle (July) is perhaps 
one of the best descriptions of what ac- 
tually transpires when any neighbor- 
hood improvement is being considered. 
Mr. Eberle really caught the flavor and 
the maneuvers that go on when civic 
issues are being presented by the ad- 
ministration. 

Would it be possible to obtain re- 
prints of this article? We are planning 
an extensive curb and sidewalk program 
in Pomona and I feel that by sending 
along a copy of this article with our 
letter to the property owners, it will 
prevent a lot of emotionalism if the af- 
fected citizens see themselves and their 
actions mirrored. 

Please keep including articles on local 
government in The Kiwanis Magazine. 
R. W. Sharp 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Pomona, California 


Even For The Blind 
. We have found the magazine an 

excellent present to give to speakers at 
our club. We recently had two blind 
speakers, and hesitated to give them 
copies. They wrote back to say that 
they had been showing the magazines 
to their friends and how glad they were 
to get them. 

W. D. Ross, Secretary 

Kiwanis Club of 

Uran'um City, Saskatchewan 
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in the world of Kiwanis. 


KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Dr. William A. Watkinson, Newport, 
Rhode Island: Elected president of the 
National Chiropractic Association at 
their 63rd annual convention in Miami. 
> George Stringfellow, New York, New 
York: Elected Imperial Potentate of 
the Shriners at their annual conven- 


4 roundup of late happenings 







FOUR NEW TRUSTEES JOIN INTERNATIONAL BOARD 











tion in Chicago this July. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from August 15 


through September lo. 


10th * 
Newark, Ohio, September 4 


- 
ath 2 
° 4 Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, 
Augus? 20 


Medford, Oregon, August 22 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania, August 22 
Springer, New Mexico, August 23 
Tuscumbia, Alabama, August 24 
Saco-Biddeford, Maine, August 27 
Oconto, Wisconsin, August 30 
Ortonville, Minnesota, August 30 
Brownwood, Texas, August 31 
Vallejo, California, August 31 
Covington, Virginia, September 4 
Northern Cambria County, 
Pennsylvania, September 6 
Woodbury, New Jersey, September 6 
Fulton, Missour!, September 11 
Jacksonville, Texas, September 11 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
September 15 
Ozark, Alabama, September 15 


0th * 
Van Wert, Ohio, August 16 


Noranda, Quebec, August 27 


2th x 
-* Mount Pleasant, Michigan, 
September 14 











ROBERTSON 


BUCHER MOYLAN MUMFORD 
A UNIVERSITY dean, a real estate broker, a safety director, and a railway express 
executive were added to the International Board of Trustees August 1 follow- 
ing their election at the Chicago convention. Each of the men has held the highest 
offices available in both club and district, and has served upon at least two Inter- 
national committees. Biographical data about the new trustees is as follows: 


Clum Bucher of Bloomington, Indiana is 53 years old and has been a Kiwanian 
for 20 years. In 1956, Clum was governor of the Indiana District. He has since served 
Kiwanis as a member, then as chairman of the International Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance. Drawing upon knowledge gained as dean of the junior division at 
the University of Indiana, he helped to inaugurate the workshop program for vo- 
cational guidance in Indiana—a program designed to train adults for vocational ' 
guidance work. 


Edward B. Moylan, Jr., of Miami, Florida has been active in helping to organize 
fund drives for the Red Cross, Community Chest, and other philanthropic organi- 
zations in Florida, and has taken a strong interest in conservation of resources and 
wild life. He is 63, a real estate broker, and has been a Kiwanian for 36 years. He 
served as district governor in 1957, and has been chairman of the International 
Committees on Resolutions and Public and Business Affairs—US. 


Donald E. Mumford of New York City was governor of the Ohio District in 1940 
and of the New York District in 1953. He has been a member of the International 
Committees on Boys and Girls Work, Public and Business Affairs—US, and the 
Special Committee on Permanent Home Office. Now 61, Don has been a Kiwanian 
for 26 years. As director of safety, New York Central System, he has taken especial 
interest in community safety programs. For seven years he was director of the 
National Safety Council. 


James C. Robertson of Edmonton, Alberta is 53 years old and has been a Kiwanian 
for 18 years. He served as district governor in 1955 and has been Chairman of the 
International Committee on New Club Building and member of the International 
Committee on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. As an express execu- 
tive for the Canadian National Railway he has traveled widely in the US as well as 
Canada. For several years he served as a member of the board of trustees of the 
Edmonton Home for Underprivileged Children. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between July 10 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


Delawaretowne, New Jersey............. 


I, eo cecenas 


Davis, California 


Flatbush, Brooklyn, New York.......... 


Hellertown, Pennsylvania................ 


Echo Lake, Westfield, 


| eee Union Township and Roselle-Roselle Park, New Jersey 
pth denn eceusounseeveces Pampa, Texas 


4 


Top O’ Texas, Pampa, Texas............ 





A STORY OF GLORY: 
STALKER’S WALKERS 


MANY ARE THE tales of adventure in the 
SPONSOR annals of the British Empire. The 
Morrestown, New Jersey names of the Empire heroes are legend: 
Richard the Lionhearted, Sir Walter 
‘ Raleigh, Stanley and Livingstone, Gunga 
River Park, Sacramento, California Din. To this list of high adventurers, 
Gravesend, Brooklyn, New York both real and imaginary, has been 
added a new name—that of Charlie 
Stalker, leader of the fearless group of 
men who evermore will be known as 
Stalker’s Walkers. 
Once upon a time (which happened 


Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Quakertown, Pennsylvania 
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to be last March), C. G. Stalker, lieu- 
tenant governor of Western Canada’s 
3rd Division and a member of the 
Rivers, Manitoba club, made a promise 
to Norman Bergmann, president of the 
Brandon, Manitoba club. “Norm,” he 
said, “if you can obtain 12 new mem- 
bers by the end of April, I'll personally 
walk the 27 miles from my town to 
yours for the induction ceremony.” 

Norm began his membership cam- 
paign, and Charlie informed his fellow 
club members of his promise. They 
agreed to back him to the proverbial 
hilt, swearing not to appear clean shaven 
again until the Brandon club had ac- 
quired 12 new members. Along with 
their beards they wore tags saying 
“Ask me why,” and when a curious 
person asked why, it cost him ten cents 
for an answer. Forty dollars was col- 
lected in this way for the March of 
Dimes. 

Before two months had passed, 
Charlie received a communique from 
Norm: “We've got the 12 men—start 
walking!” 

Thus on a bright and sunny Sunday 
morning in April, Charlie Stalker, along 
with five hardy compatriots, assembled 
near the center of town. Wearing natty 
white sweat shirts, colorful plaid caps, 
and with their beards carefully trimmed 
for the occasion, Stalker’s Walkers be- 
gan their 27-mile journey. 

At the end of the day, with 21 miles 
behind them, the gallant crew, foot- 
sore but spirit undimmed, stopped for 
the night, fully confident of completing 
their trip the next day in time for 
the Brandon club’s noon meeting. But 
when morning came and they pulled 
up the shades and peeked out of the 
windows, all they saw was snow. Over 
night the temperature had plunged 
from a comfy 58 degrees to a bone- 
cracking zero, and a blizzard was in 
progress. 

But hooray for Kiwanis wives! With 
a sense of timing that the cavalry in a 


television western could be proud of, 
the wives arrived with parkas, fur 
caps, and boots, and our heroes ar- 
rived in Brandon in time for the in- 
duction ceremony. Stalker’s Walkers 
had notched their niche in history. 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 
WHEN MOTORISTS misbehave in San 
Francisco and are hauled in front of 
Judge Gerry S. Levin, a member of 
the San Francisco club, they receive 
more than just a lecture and a fine. 
They also receive a copy of the editorial 
from the April issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, “Why Motorists Misbehave.” 
THe Krwanis Crus of Austin, Minne- 
sota has three fathers who are espe- 
cially proud of their sons, since the sons 
like their fathers have joined the Austin 
club. The fathers are: Bliss Cleveland, 


Dr. Walter H. Nordin, and Elmer 
Requa. The sons are: Bliss Cleveland, 
Jr.. Richard Nordin, and Dr. Fred 
Requa. 


THERE MUST BE MORE to the study of 
genetics than is normally found in the 
biology books. James Henry Bundy of 
Farmville, North Carolina served as 
Chief Sergeant-at-Arms for this year’s 
Key Club convention, following in the 
footsteps of Sam D. Bundy who served 
as Sergeant-at-Arms at the Kiwanis 
International convention in 1947. 

ONE FATHER is usually sufficient for 
any infant, but three “daddies” attended 
the coming of age party of the Kiwanis 
Club of Palmyra, Missouri. Don Du- 
bail, Charlie Holman, and Bill Bryan 
organized the club 20 years ago and had 
since moved to St. Louis, and were on 
hand to say “Happy Birthday” to their 
offspring 

ForTY-SEVEN KIwANIANS from _ the 
14th Ohio District did their best to 
bolster America’s sagging automobile 
industry and its “Auto Buy Now” cam- 
paign during their recent visit to the 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 6) 








HAS YOUR CLUB GOT ONE OF THESE? 











PRESIDENT BILL ,! MOVE THAT WE DISPENSE WITH THE REPORT ON THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION _ AFTER ALL,ITS SO FAR FROM BLURTZVILLE WE CANT 
POSSIBLY BE INTERESTED IN WHAT THEY RE DOING — WE 
HAVE ENOUGH WORK HERE IN GOOD OLD 
BLURTZVILLE WITHOUT GOING 
ALL OVER THE MAP — 





THE PROVINCIAL KIWANIAN WHO IS 
_—~ ONLY INTERESTED IN HIS OWN CLUB / 





WOLFE 
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HOW to put FUN 


in Fund-Raising 
..- and make profits, too! 
More than $62,000 made in 


24 years by the Joliet, Ilinois, 
Kiwanis Club with the aid of 


JOHN B. ROGERS 


Professional-type Theatricals 


—with Amateurs 


This is the kind of 
that will build club prestige, 
boost morale—and swell your 


project 


treasury. 


Attach to your letterhead— 
Mail Today! 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


Rogers Building 
Fostoria, Ohio 


Send us additional information 





Have your representative make a 
survey and submit specific details on 
what our club can expect to accom- 
plish. 








PROFITS 


FROM 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Help Your Youth Activities 
Fund Through Peanut Day Sale 








Roasted peanuts _in-the- 
shell and Kiwanis Kids’ 
Day supplies available at 
the famous PLANTERS 
PEANUT STORES. Mail 


below for full 











coupon 

details. 
| NATIONAL PEANUT CORPORATION | 
| 632 S. MAIN STREET | 
| WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
| Please send full details on Kiwanis Kids’ Day | 
| supplies. 
ND. Leah cases valetitiieliaacscesdands 
ND TE IER ETO 
| CITY... seccrseecceeees ES | 
a a ees .! 
5 











Want A Waterfront Lot in 


Southwest Florida? 





near 







PICTURESQUE 


Fort Myers 


On Beautiful Pine Isiand 
within 20 minutes drive from downtown 
Fort Myers, County of Lee, Florida 


TWO WATERFRONT LOTS 


to highest bidder 
Fort Myers, Florida Kiwanis Club is offering for sale to the highest bidder—for cash—Lots 
#12 and 214—Block B, Gulf Haven Subdivision—Size 79 x 125’ each lot. Current sales price 
is $1500.00 each on today’s market. The ENTIRE net proceeds from the sale of these lots will 





go to help finance projects of the Fort Myers Kiwanis Club. $1.00 handling cost must accom- 
pany each bid to make it qualify. Lots to f° for highest cash bid. In case of tie, the bid 
searing earliest postmark will be accepted ids must be postmarked no later than midnight 
on the 65th day following the publication date of this magazine. 
% 
Your Club Gets 25% 
The purchaser may designate any Kiwanis Club to receive 25% of his purchase price. This is 


in Opportunity for an almost effortless money raising project for your club. You may purchase 
one or both of these lots at an extremely low price and at the same time make it possible for 
your club to get a substantial monetary benefit. Mail your bid now or check and mail coupon 
on opposite page for additional information 








Canal front lots on San Carlos Bay—good fishing—good drinking water—paved roads—electric 
power--many other desirable Florida attributes—good for retirement or winter or summer home 

free title insurance policy and warranty deed—GULF HAVEN is member of Lee County 
Chamber of Commerce—inquiries invited and welcomed. 


USE COUPON ON OPPOSITE 


PAGE —> 
Fort Myers, Florida 














NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 5) 

Auto City for an inter-club meeting 
with the Detroit No. 1 club. The 
Ohioans arrived at Willow Run Airport 
singing “Don’t Wait Till the Sun Shines 
Nellie, Buy, Buy Now.” Later they 
toured the Ford Rotunda and River 
Rouge Steel Plant and assembly line. 


Unlike most before-after pictures, the 
gentleman pictured above is neither a 
98-pound weakling nor a person in need 
of treatment. He is Kiwanian Carl F. 


Benson, M. D., the first president of the 
North Baltimore, Maryland club. Carl 
had been collecting pictures and clip- 
pings of his club’s activities for years. 
Finally, his fellow members talked him 
into gathering all of this material and 
the result handsomely 
bound volumes shown in the “after” shot. 


was the four 





CIRCLE K MEN 

TO CONVENE IN TEXAS 

FROM THE 27TH to 29th of this month, 
leaders of Circle K International will 
meet much as Kiwanis and Key Club 
met this July in Chicago. Circle K, 
however, will be in Texas—at Sam 
Houston State Teachers College for 
their third annual convention. There, 
delegates representing most of Circle 
K’s 200 clubs will discuss past achieve- 
ments, plot the organization’s course 
for the future, and elect new officers for 
the coming year. 

The delegates will also hear from 
four major speakers during the con- 
vention, including their International 
President Hal Helsley of San Diego, 
California. Others speaking: John W. 
Hill, director of Insurance and Safety 
for the Texas A&M College system; Mr. 
John Frank, a ceramics designer with 
the Frankoma Pottery Company of 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma; and Ken Loheed, 
the newly elected president of Kiwanis 
International. , 

In addition to the conducting of 
normal convention business, the Circle 
K men will spend Thursday afternoon 
visiting Huntsville Kiwanian Bob 
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Samuel's Rafter S ranch. Some 250 
Kiwanians and their wives are expected 
to be on hand to help the visiting col- 
lege students enjoy an outdoor barbe- 
cue, which will be followed by an eve- 
ning coon hunt. 

In the year since last year’s Denver 
convention, Circle K has steadily grown 
in size. There are now 205 clubs with 
3823 members compared to 149 clubs 
with 3070 members at this time last 
year. 





MENTAL HEALTH SEMINAR 

HELD IN GEORGIA 

Ir wasn’t too long after the Kiwanis 
Objectives for 1958 had beén outlined 
at the Georgia District's mid-winter 
conference that John A. Powell, Jr., 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Mil- 
ledgeville, approached District Gov- 
ernor T. Hiram Stanley with an idea. 
The seventh Objective, “Promote public 
understanding and qualified treatment 
of mental illness,” had stuck in John’s 
mind. 

“We're always talking about treating 
mental illness,” John commented to the 
governor, “but how much do we our- 
selves really know about it?” 

Hy agreed that the question was a 
provocative one, and John went on: 
“Why couldn’t we plan some sort of a 
seminar on mental health, so that when 
in the future a Georgia Kiwanian speaks 
about mental health, he speaks from 
knowledge.” 

The following April, Kiwanians from 
all sectors of the state gathered early 
one morning at the State Hospital in 
Milledgeville. Waiting to greet them 
was Dr. T. G. Peacock, the hospital 
superintendent, along with three of the 
hospital's department heads. As _ the 
assembled Kiwanians listened atten- 
tively, Dr. Peacock and his staff dis- 
cussed frankly the curing of mental 
illness, outlining the procedures they 
used for commitment, diagnosis and 
treatment. 

Following lunch at one of the hospital 
cafeterias, the Kiwanians returned to 
the hospital auditorium and found, 
waiting to entertain them, a hillbilly 
band composed entirely of hospital pa- 
tients. Later the assembled Kiwanians 
were shown creative exhibits of pa- 
tients’ work by the occupational therapy 
department, viewed a film made at the 
hospital, and then adjourned for guided 
tours of the grounds and facilities. 

During the seminar, Governor Hy ac- 
cepted in behalf of the Georgia District 
the “Cup of Hope,” the top award of the 
year presented by the Georgia Associa- 
tion of Mental Health. The cup had 
been made by the patients of the Mil- 
ledgeville Hospital as a symbol of hope 
for the mentally ill who can recover. 





VITAL STATISTICS 


At presstime, there were 253,094 
Kiwanians in 4508 clubs. Key 
Clubs number 1802; Circle K, 205. 
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PRICED FOR ANY BUSINESS 





Brimming value at a new low price! That’s the Burroughs P-600 
Accounting Machine— most economical way to maintain an accu- 
rate at-your-fingertips record of current business figures. Features 
big-machine advantages like front-feed, automatic carriage con- 


trol. Demonstration? See our nearby branch office. Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

8 

> Burroughs Corporation 
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FOLDING 
s BANQUET 
« TABLES 


COMING UP! 





Our September, October, and 
November issues will feature 
many fine Christmas gift 
items, including food 
delicacies, in The Merchandise 
Mart mail-order section. 


Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer 







If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
church or school, or on the house or purchas 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 











Watch for these! 1 —_ 


















. PATENTS 

Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 

Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 

* Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 

ffice. 
a 

aateenengennammenunnenineieenmammennmmae 
To: W. G. Price, Projects Chairman | 
Fort Myers Kiwanis Club 
Fort Myers, Florida 
{Check one or more of the following) | 
[] | wish to bid $. as total purchase price on lot 12,, Block B, Gulf Haven | 
Subdivision, Lee County, Florida, to be paid in cash ot closing.* | 
L] | wish to bid §...... as total purchase proce on lot 13, Block B, Gulf Haven | 
Subdivision, Lee County, Florida, to be paid in cash at closing.* | 
[} Please send detailed information relative to sale of above mentioned lots. | 
Please Print—Name | 
*$1.00 handling fee a | 
enclosed. | 
Laleaiinbaplonsiclatba { 
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‘... the force that leads ...is 
the character of the people.’’ 


Character, while not easily defined, 
W is recognizable in the things people Reduiienk Waa Gaodibes 
a do. From June 29 to July 2, Kiwanis delegates met to do 


things in Chicago. They attended ceremonies and meetings, clinics 


and workshops. They came to learn and to teach. They also came 








to vote as representatives of their clubs. The story of the 
convention, then, inasmuch as it describes the conventioners, 


is a study in Kiwanis character and in its quality of leadership. 








Fourteen thousand showed up at the convention 
this year thus any attempt to describe what went 
on must necessarily fall short of the mark 
someone once said a picture is worth 

10,000 words so by that reasoning the photographs 
in this issue add up to almost a million 

words but they still tell only a part 


of the convention story 


show time in the meetin’ house 


tel 


4 


\\ 





some wore only badges others badges and cameras 


the convention flow 


A convention comes and before you know it goes it 
flows along and the moments funny or sad ridiculous 
or profound are blurred together in the memory except 
for a few that stand out and are filed away for remi- 
niscence at next year’s convention remember we’il say 
the day the Alaskan statehood bill was passed in Con- 
gress and a bandana-wearing delegate sorrowfully re- 
ferred to his beloved Texas as the largest state below 
the Mason-Dixon line remember the Atlanta, Georgia 
Highlanders in tartan uniforms and their rendition of 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony some were so young 
their feet dangled from the chairs remember the smoke 
goes up the chimney (just the same) 

it all passed so quickly and people got wet in the 
thunderstorm on Wednesday night but the cornerstone 
was laid on a sunny Sunday and Park Arnold com- 
mented that the day was a proper one because there is 
something sacred about a building that will serve peo- 
ple Secretary Brucker arrived on Sunday for his talk 
Monday morning when his huge four-engine plane set- 
tled on the runway at Midway Airport and rolled to a 
stop before the National Guard hangar the secretary 
and Mrs. Brucker alighted and were approached by a 
newspaper reporter who asked for a statement the 
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secretary was courteous but firm just a minute he said 


and turned to greet Past International President Walter 


Ray and International Trustee Walter Patenge and 
their wives who welcomed him on behalf of Kiwanis 

people in the meetin’ house looked fresh and cordial 
on Sunday they stood up and chatted with one another 
and if you happened to be standing in the Alabama 
section a man would approach and ask if you were 
from Tuscaloosa by Wednesday they were still chatting 
but were sitting down one man evidently a visitor said 
that he had never seen so many kids at an adult con- 
vention another man at the end of a session wondered 
wearily if battle hymn of the republic would be played 
again it was 

the Monday morning Pageant of Welcome brought 
applause several times and laughter once when the re- 
volving platform carrying costumed mannequins jerked 
to a stop and the models lost their balance the usual 
complement of delegates arrived on Wednesday morn- 
ing while the International officers were being nomi- 
nated the International President asked the delegates 
who arrived earlier whether the newcomers should be 
admitted the delegates shouted no and the tardy ones 
were admitted anyway 
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Whitey Wittuhn speaks at the cornerstone-laying ceremony 





i 


a smile a handshake a few words 
then on to the next district dinner 








President Park and Mayme table-hopped between 15 
district dinners and receptions on Tuesday night after 
handshakes applause and glad-to-be-heres at one they 
would hurry out to a car and head for another outside 
the Palmer House they came upon two taxicab drivers 
standing in the street and shouting abuses at each 
other but the Arnolds had to move on and didn’t find 
out who won the fight despite all the dinners they 
didn’t have time to eat but did stop at the Conrad 
Hilton drug store for ice cream sodas later 

people wore things Kansans with their six-inch sun- 
flowers were seen everywhere one woman attached 
three of them to her hat Texans brought red bandanas 
and ten-gallon Stetsons two hundred miniature corner- 
stone laying trowels were sold for use as letter openers 
Alaskan emblems were rare since only two Alaskan 
delegates were present but Tom Roberts of the Fair- 
banks club made a large ribbon for himself as soon as 
he learned about the vote for Alaskan statehood in 
Congress Alaska 49th State the ribbon read 

for four days badge-bearing Kiwanians could be seen 
almost anywhere in Chicago they often walked about 
in groups of four to six not counting the kids that 
scurried 20 paces in front or ten paces behind their 












the turntable carried actors singers and 
at one time even a television set 


parents they were having a good time as anyone could 


see but not in a raucous way they met one another on 
State Street and stopped to chat in the way that people 
io in Salina, Kansas but they moved aside to let others 
pass each morning the junior guests sometimes accom- 
panied by their mothers but more often accompanied 
by a threesome of Key Club hosts went on sightseeing 
trips it was the duty of the Key Clubbers to insure 
that nobody became lost during one trip to the Adler 
Planetarium where the youngsters had the wonders of 
the universe explained to them the boy in charge noted 
one of his passengers was missing so he took roll and 
sure enough it was one of his fellow hosts 
no dogs got into this year’s convention as did last 
year unless they were hot dogs and plenty of those 
were sold especially Sunday night along with 1100 
steaks at the Stock Yard Inn and more than 4500 
Chuck Wagon dinners on that night the refreshment 
stands did a booming business hungry Kiwanians 
mobbed the stand on the south side of the auditorium 
while unbeknownst to them people on the north side 
were queuing up in an orderly line of twos and thus 
getting fed faster one conventioner remarked that the 
north side was the side where the Canadian flag was 
displayed but his friend said it was only a coincidence 
Canada was well represented Ron Sclater of the West 
Toronto club not only charmed the crowd with his 
athletic song leading but dazzied 'em with a green 
plaid jacket then he removed the jacket and exposed a 
yellow sweat shirt with the letters O Q M on the front 
the Leslie Bell singers were quite dazzling in them- 
selves the young ladies first made beautiful music then 
encored with Old McDonald Had A Farm mimicking 
the animals as they went along while the noise making 
may have threatened their dignity it did nothing to 
harm their popularity also from Canada was a man 
named Kenneth Loheed who afte1 becoming Interna- Alaskan delegate 
Tom Roberts and his 
country’s flag soon to 
add another star 


tional President-elect made a very brief speech on 
Wednesday night then turned the convention back to 
President Park by paraphrasing the Californian’s 
speech Of This We Are Proud of you we are proud 
said Ken Loheed to his predecessor and sat down. 
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Delegates heard six full-length 
speeches in four days. Most talked about were 


Kiwanis and international relations. 


“Of this we are proud” 
By H. PARK ARNOLD 


President, Kiwanis International 


I HAVE BEEN ASKED many times, as have you: “Just 

what is Kiwanis?” To my mind the shortest answer, 
and still most accurate, can be included in this simple 
definition: “It is a pattern of living; it is the ideal way 
of life, the Canadian and American way, if you please.” 
. . . Kiwanis is powered and guided by definite, deep 
conviction. It is a philosophy of strong character and 
spiritual strength which provides guide posts for indi- 
viduals and political concepts for city, state, and na- 
tion. It is a program of community building and youth 
guidance that is as applicable in Honolulu and Juneau 
as in Halifax or Miami. 

Kiwanis supports and defends energetically the basic 
rights of our two great countries. Among these—and 
there are many more—are the right to vote, the right 
to work, the right to hold real property and to defend 
our home against trespassers no matter what may be 
their title or position, the right to worship as we 
choose. . . . I sometimes wonder if we are not the 
most over-privileged nation in history. Liberty, how- 
ever, teaches us its limitations and shows what can 
happen to us and others if it is overindulged without 
limit. 

. The sooner we [stop] dreaming of a panacea that 
will restore our national security, economy, and moral 
equilibrium, the sooner we will begin again to rely 
on the force that leads a nation to greatness or oblivion, 
and that force is the character of the people. 

. Kiwanis today is providing a type of community 
leadership so badly needed. Our world is filled with 
suspicion and distrust. The banner that flies atop the 
masthead of our Kiwanis fleet in 1958 reads “DEDI- 
CATED COMMUNITY SERVICE.” It means many 
things to many people but to all it should mean integ- 
rity, interest, willingness to serve unselfishly, moral 
courage, and high purpose. .. . The world and our 
nations today need strong, devout, God-fearing lead- 
ers. We need men of great faith, We are more aware 
every day that, after trying almost everything else, 
we now had better turn to the basic faith of our fore- 
fathers, and, as laymen, place more stress on Divine 
Guidance. We, as business and professional men, need 
to assume leadership in community affairs and in trade 
and professional organizations. We need to promote 
and adopt ethics and creeds of deep integrity and fair 
play in business. 

... There is a cure for the ills of our world and it is as 
simple as the Golden Rule. The adoption of this guide 
for human behavior may now appear to be hopeless, 
but it is the answer. The practice of the Golden Rule 
will solve most of our traffic problems, for selfishness 
causes accidents and highway safety is a moral issue. 
It will reduce crime. It will eliminate juvenile prob- 
lems by removing parental delinquency. Practice of 
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the Golden Rule will restore harmonious human rela- 
tions and heal broken bones. It will help to solve racial 
problems. It will bring Peace on Earth. It will develop 
a more universal spiritual use of the ideals that Chris- 
tianity brought into the world. It will bring into focus 
the fact that democracy and Christianity grow from the 
same roots. It will cause men to be as intense in pro- 
tecting their religion as Communists are in destroying 
it. 

... We are living in a challenging but critical time in 
our world’s history. There are forces abroad that are 
openly committed to the destruction of Christianity 
and our way of life... . [Against them] there must 
be community leaders, modern crusaders, ready and 
willing to stand and be counted on the side of action 
and support. There must be Hugh Bentleys and others 
like him in Phenix City, Alabama, who were not 
impressed or turned aside from their battle for the 
right by acts of violence by gangsters. .. . There are 
just such men in Kiwanis, and of this we are proud! 





The Count-down 
By WILBER M. BRUCKER 


Secretary of the Army 


(The following story, while it constituted only a small 
portion of Secretary Brucker’s address, dramatizes one 
of the great newsmaking events of recent years. For 
that reason, we present it here rather than the custom- 
ary summary of Mr. Brucker’s speech.) —THE EDITORS 


WANT TO TELL you about the first Explorer that went 
up. On November 10, it was, when the Secretary of 


Governor William Stratton of Illinois (left) wel- 
comed delegates on Monday morning. 





Defense said, “You have the green light, if you can put 
one up. How long will it take you?” 

I said, “About 90 days.” 

We started. In 82 days from that day, the Jupiter C 
was ready to go. Two days of high winds held it from 
going, and on the 84th day, she went. 

I'll never forget that. Dr. Von Braun and several 
others were in the room. Here she was, ready to go. 
The count-down had started. 

I had taken my wife to dinner that night, because we 
did not know the exact time of launching. I think she 
must have smelled a rat. She has always gone with 
me everywhere I go, ever since we went and visited 


Secretary of the Army Brucker is besieged by fellow Kiwanians following his address. 
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the WAAC installation and I inspected the WAACs. 
At 8:30 I said to her, “You have to stay here at this 
dinner. I am going to slip out because there is some- 
thing tonight I can’t tell you about; it is big.” 

it was raining outside, and when I got to the Penta- 
gon, they told me it was 20 minutes from the count- 
down. We went up to the control room, and they were 
thrilled that it had gone down to 20 minutes with 
nothing wrong. When it gets down that far, it is going 
pretty good 

It got down to 15 minutes, got down to ten minutes, 
and I began to feel that thrill. Got down to five 
minutes, and then they counted the minutes individu- 
ally. It got down to seconds, down to thirty, twenty- 
nine, fifteen, five, four, three, two, one, and up she 
went! Straight as an arrow. Straight she went. Good 
old Explorer 

Well, immediately the first stage was off. The second 
stage went at the right moment, the third stage let go, 
and then it’s the fourth stage. Everything we heard 
indicated it was probably in arc, but we couldn’t be 
sure, and so we had to wait an hour and a half while 
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she was going around the world. We waited. Ninety 
minutes went by and there was no Explorer, and we 
began to wonder. Another five minutes and we were 
beginning to get distressed. Somebody said, “How do 
you feel about it?” 

“The only thing I can tell you, I feel just the way I 
did when I used to wait for the precincts to come in.” 
Nobody seemed to get much pleasure out of that. 

“How do you feel about it, Von Braun?” 

“Well,” he said, “it has either gone too high, too fast, 
or gone down.” And there we were another minute, 
and these minutes were precious. And I had that feel- 
ing at the pit of my stomach. And then a voice yelled, 
“There it is.” And we called the White House. 

Well, that’s how the Explorer went up. I went back 
to my office, I looked out, alone. The Colonel who was 
with me had the kindness and dignity to leave me 
alone. He could see I was greatly stirred, and I stood 
looking out of those windows, down at the mall, and 
sheets of rain were coming down, and I praised God 
from whom all blessings flowed-——the free world had 
one up, the free world was in flight now. 





Fences 
By SIDNEY E. SMITH 


Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs 


( FTENTIMES AS I PONDER matters concerning relations 

between the United States and Canada my mind 
turns to a favorite poem by Robert Frost, which tells 
of a fence which has to be repaired at spring mending 
time, and the poet says: 

“I let my neighbor know beyond the hill; 

And on a day we meet to walk the line 

And set the wall between us once again.” 

... As the poet has done, I like to ponder whether good 
fences make good neighbors. It seems to me so much 
depends upon the neighbors; so much depends on the 
kind of fence. If they are unneighborly neighbors, a 
fence separates them. If they are friendly neighbors, 
the fence becomes a meeting place where they can 
come and talk about their common interests and their 
common problems. . . . I think that fences can be a 
symbol of some of the best things. .. . As we talk about 
our two great countries I would like you to picture the 
long borderline fence which forms the meeting point 
for good friends and neighbors. .. . The fence between 
Canada and the United States... is a very low fence 
and it has many gates. 

... All of you are busy with your own problems of 
making a living, looking after your family and seeking 
to perform your responsibility as Kiwanians in per- 
forming some public service....Just as you have had 
to reconcile your family obligations with your commu- 
nity duty, so, somehow or other, you have to reconcile 
your national interests with the objectives of your 
foreign policy. If you fail to do this, the most obvious 
result will be schizophrenia. 

. Canadians and Americans alike basically seek two 
things: peace and prosperity....Together we have 
made use of the large machinery of the United Nations 
and of NATO and in these two organizations each has 
played its full part, and we... have had success in very 
large measure....We joined together to overcome 
what might have been a serious threat to the peace of 
the world in Korea. Together, today, we cooperate in 
the air defense of North America to protect the main 
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deterrent to Soviet aggression and thereby we save 
not merely ourselves and our NATO allies but, indeed, 
the whole world from the fear of imminent danger. 

What of our common objective, prosperity? We of 

course believe in the private enterprise system. At the 
same time we have to realize that in present-day cir- 
cumstances the free play of the market has been 
greatly interfered with by governments....We must 
look after our own local community welfare and at 
the same time we must look abroad beyond the con- 
fines of our national borders to ensure that our pros- 
perity is shared with our friends. 
... The goodwill and friendliness generated among 
Kiwanians can be projected into a sine qua non for 
reconciling local, national and international objec- 
tives in the field of trade as well as elsewhere. As a 
practical suggestion, you might wish to undertake. in 
each of your communities a survey of what you pro- 
duce and where its ultimate market is. I think that 
you may be surprised to find to what extent your own 
prosperity is linked with that of your neighbor. 

Of one thing I would warn. We cannot expect perfect 
answers in a democracy. Our way of life does not 
depend upon strict regulation or rigid precept. Rather 
it is an indefinable state of mind which causes us to 
react voluntarily and cheerfully and with a recognition 
that there is a duty to our neighbor as well as to our- 
selves. 

. . Sometimes it is difficult for us to cooperate with 
others in this uncertain world. . . . But a distinguishing 
characteristic of personal and national maturity is 
the ability to look abroad and to love even those 
people whom you cannot always like. 

Among ourselves in the United States and Canada 
there is not much of a problem about liking one 
another. . . . I do not pretend for a moment that there 
are no unresolved points of difficulty; there inevitably 
are, just as there are unresolved differences of view 
between individual persons within a country. The 
important thing is that the goodwill which has made 
it possible for us to resolve many problems in the past 
and to deal in a friendly manner with those problems 
which we now face, should be made to grow and 
expand. . . 
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Speaking as convention hosts were (left) Michael 
M. Rachwalski, chairman of the General Con- 
vention Committee, and Trustee Ben Hazen, chair- 
man of the Committee on Convention Program. 








Report of the Secretary 
By O. E. PETERSON 


Secretary, Kiwanis International 


5 pee SPUTNIK AGE constitutes a challenge that free 
men are ready to accept. What distinguishes our 
two great nations from the rest of the world are the 
willingness and ability of our people to shoulder re- 
sponsibility, even to take the lead without waiting for 
government action when the going is rough. Two years 
ago Kiwanis joined with the United States Air Force 
and the Civil Air Patrol to sponsor a program titled 
“Living in the Air Age.” This program is aimed simply 
at encouraging youngsters to prepare themselves for 
the scientific age of flight and rocketry, which looms 
ahead, while continuing their studies in the humani- 
ties, which make life more meaningful. Three years 
ago we embarked upon a workable Teacher Recruit- 
ment program which has since gained powerful mo- 
mentum. This past year Kiwanians sponsored 6600 ac- 
tivities in behalf of better schools and higher salaries 
for teachers. They provided scholarships, loans, and 
educational assistance to 122,000 students. 

... Despite rumors of recession and forebodings of evils 
yet to come, Kiwanis stands at an all-time high in man- 
power and outreach. The lapel button with the familiar 
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“K” is worn by 253,112 leaders in 4504 communities. 
During the past 12 months 165 new communities have 
come into the Kiwanis orbit of service and fellowship. 

But a net gain of 2926 members during the year 
leaves something to be desired. It has not kept pace 
with the fantastic post-war population growth in both 
the United States and Canada. More alluring pro- 
grams, better education of new members and more 
attention paid to the attitude and aptitudes of proposed 
members will reduce membership mortality to a mini- 
mum 

Our theme for this year, “Dedicated Community 
Service,” expresses our philosophy completely. It ex- 
plains our work and why we who are relatively few in 
number have been able over the past four decades to 
assist over 100 million underprivileged children and 
more than a million needy families. It explains how 
we have been able to plant more than 50 million trees, 
and have sponsored 50,000 projects for the betterment 
of our farms 

[Key Clubs] have continued to expand at an 
amazing rate and now number 41,000 boys in 1800 high 
schools. Circle K, too, now embraces about 4000 col- 
lege men in more than 200 clubs.... Kiwanis is cur- 
rently sponsoring some 12,000 baseball and other 
athletic teams for boys and girls. Last year over one 
and a third million young people were enrolled at 
Kiwanis recreational centers. In the ninth annual ob- 
servance of Kiwanis Kids’ Day last September more 
than one and a half million children were honored and 
entertained. Virtually all of the continental United 
States Air Force bases held open house for a half- 
million boys and girls that day, brought in by neigh- 
boring Kiwanis clubs. For the first time the Royal 
Canadian Air Force joined in this event. 

The hard work and vision of Kiwanians have de- 
veloped a new concept of service. One example is 
Farm/City Week. For years leaders in business, gov- 
ernment, agriculture, and education have deplored the 
ever-widening gulf in understanding between rural 
and urban peoples. Yet, not until Kiwanis became the 
co-ordinating agency for Farm/City Week four years 
ago, did anyone actually set out to systematically do 
anything about it. Last fall nearly 6000 United States 
and Canadian agencies actually participated in this 
project Another example is traffic safety. Nearly 
21,000 Safety Campaigns were conducted by your clubs 
last year. The effectiveness of these efforts to stem the 
tide of traffic accidents and loss of life was recognized 
by the National Safety Council when it awarded one 
of its top citations to Kiwanis International recently. 

One of the bright lights of Kiwanis tradition is our 
Canadian-United States friendship. The annual ob- 
servance of US-Canada Good Will Week started 38 
years ago. As one phase of this important program, 
Kiwanis has erected peace markers at 30 principal 
ports of entry along a 3000-mile common border. Four 
of these peace tablets have been dedicated during the 
past year and two more are scheduled for this summer. 

Such accomplishments as we have had time to 
touch upon reflect the end product of our inspiring 
theme in action — “Dedicated Community Service.” 
They represent the labor of love of a quarter million 
stouthearted men, and the leadership of 4504 club 
presidents, 450 lieutenant governors, 30 governors and 
a group of devoted International officers and committee 
chairmen, led by President Park. You have all given 
unstintingly of your time and talents for the better- 
ment of your fellow man.... 


Walking Humbly 
By JAMES J. WADSWORTH 


Deputy US Representative to the United Nations 


(Mr. Wadsworth replaced Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
was suddenly taken ill, as speaker on Tuesday morning.) 


4 prong AS IN THE PAST, most of the creative activity in 
the United States is the work of voluntary associa- 
tions of citizens like yourselves. We can rejoice in that 
fact because it is one of the great sources of strength 
of our democratic system, and of our standing and in- 
fluence in the world. ... There are hard facts in today’s 
world which leave us no grounds for complacency. I 
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speak of facts about the ideas in people’s minds—ideas 
about what constitutes a good society. 
... What is a good society? The world today is divided 
on that question. Much of the world’s population seems 
not to see any deep-seated philosophical difference 
between the communist way and the free way of life. 
This is a bitter pill for us to swallow. To us it is a 
simple issue: between a thirst for conquest and a 
sincere desire for peace; between brutality and kind- 
ness; slavery and freedom; cynicism and faith; atheism 
and religion. To us it is as fundamental as that. But 
there are hundreds of millions to whom the memory of 
their colonial past, rather than the Communist threat, 
is the truly vivid thing. 
... Communism as a doctrine appeals to the multitude 
of human beings who want to believe something which 
sounds large and comprehensive and which can be 
simply stated. There is a human hunger for assurance 
that the forces of the universe are on one’s side —a 
hunger for the sense of being identified with something 
big. That hunger is so strong in some people that they 
will renounce their freedom to gratify it. 
... We must realize that Soviet communism does not 
look at all to the people of Asia the way it looks to the 
people of the United States. There are many peoples 
in Asia and Africa, for example, who have never lived 
in a representative democracy and who see nothing 
wrong with being governed by an absolute ruler. To 
them, a Soviet system, which we see producing only a 
trickle, can look quite impressive. 
... We cannot afford to lose that competition in mate- 
rial things. But we should not compete with the Soviet 
Union solely in material terms 
... We must look elsewhere for the strength which we 
have and which the Soviets lack. 
... The difference between our way of life and that of 
communism which is of such crucial importance for 
the people of Africa and Asia, is our proposition, 
proven by 180 years of actual experience, that man can 
improve his material and physical lot without sacri- 
ficing his civil rights....To the extent that we live up 
to our ideals, therefore, we appeal to mankind in a 
way that communism can never match. 
... The Russian people throughout their history have 
never known civil rights or democratic government. 
Today they compare their material lot with what it 
was and find that it has improved. It does no good 
today to say to them that it would improve even more 
if they had freedom because they know not what the 
word freedom means. 
...Our ideals, however true, will not prevail auto- 
matically. We must make them clear to the world— 
and the most effective way to do that is by living up 
to them ourselves in our relations with each other and 
with other nations. In this dangerous world it is un- 
fortunately true that enthusiasm about a bad and 
false doctrine can be victorious over lack of enthu- 
siasm for a good doctrine. 
... We are in a competition with the Soviet Union. We 
must, of course, meet this competition in economic, in 
military ways, and by our diplomatic initiatives. But 
our unique asset in comparison with the Soviet Union 
is not economic strength. . . . It is our basic principles. 
Our deepest need is fidelity to them. 
.. . We can well go back to the Old Testament where 
it is written: “What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” A picture of America walking 
humbly is a most appealing picture in many countries. 
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AMDHITHEATRE 


Both Hal Helsley, (top) president of Circle K, 
and William Crowell, president of 

Key Club, reported to the delegates on their 
respective organizations. Said Hal: “It’s 

not enough to be a good boy; 

we need to be good for something.” 

Said Bill: “Key Club seeks to instill the 

desire to learn ... beyond high school.” 
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Awards 





1D RING the convention's Tuesday morning session, 
Kiwanis International was presented with two 
important awards: Dr. Kenneth E. Wells, president 
of the Freedoms Foundation, made a re-presentation 
of the George Washington Honor Medal, originally 
awarded to Kiwanis last February; and George Myers, 
national director of Civic Relationships for the Boy 
Scouts of America, presented Kiwanis with a silver 
statuette, in recognition of Kiwanis’ sponsoring of 
2000 scouting units. Below are excerpts from their 


presentation speeches 


Wells: 
Krwants has provided the highest level of citizenship 
leadership of any adult organization in the Republic. 
There are two ways a country can do business: one is 
by persuasion, the other is by compulsion. Here, in 
the United States, we have never given in to the idea 
that government must be all things to all people and 
all things for all people 

You men of Kiwanis are taking your place as 
modern patriots at a time when world socialism, led 
by pseudo liberals is strangling by plan—through sub- 
version and conspiracy—country after country... .In 
this Republic, one of the most cherished rights of our 
land is the right to do what we please when we please 
and to expand and grow to the full limits of our 
personality. We do this as responsible single indi- 
viduals, made in the image of our maker, aware of 
our spiritual heritage 

Our greatest national need is constant undiluted 
straightforward attention to loyal citizenship, educa- 
tion, its productive free enterprise system, and to 
personal responsibility in all things. We need only 
heed the admonition of your beloved president, H. 
Park Arnold, given in his opening address when he 
said: “The force that leads a nation to greatness or 
oblivion is the character of its people.” 

Their [Kiwanians] integrity is evidenced in their 
works. They have strengthened the American home by 
national activities in all 48 states through programs 
stressing safety, peace and personal responsibility. 

They match extensive plans and multiple words 
with multiple deeds 

America needs Kiwanis for bold acts of patriotism 
in these times 
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A Freedoms Foundation Award passes from 
Kenneth Wells to President Park. 





USAF photographers made the most of the fact that the 
president of the Mesa, Arizona club in 1957, 

Bob Anderson, an Air Force sergeant, led his 

elub to an achievement award. 








Myers: 

For MANY YEARS there has been a close partnership 
between Kiwanis and scouting. The Boy Scouts of 
America began in 1910; Kiwanis started in 1915. Early 
in the history of both organizations, Kiwanis clubs 
began to sponsor scout units. . . . In addition to making 
scouting a major youth program in its clubs, Kiwanians 
and Kiwanis clubs have provided administrative lead- 
ership in scouting. 

... Today we mark a milestone of achievement be- 
cause just in the last few weeks the 2000th scout unit 
sponsored by Kiwanis clubs was organized. Almost 
half of all Kiwanis clubs in the United States of 
America now sponsor some scout units. 

... We are experiencing today the greatest increase 
in youth population in the history of North America, 
and there are still many boys not being reached by 
any volunteer youth training program. We want to 
continue to work as your partner in extending scout- 
ing to them under Kiwanis leadership. 
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Where Anybody Taiked 


YPICAL OF THE PROBLEMS discussed at the Monday 

and Wednesday .afternoon workshops was the plight 
of the man from Andalusia, Alabama who stood up 
to say: “We want to sponsor a soap box derby, but 
don’t know how.” Almost before the words had left 
his mouth, another Kiwanian at the front of the room 
had popped out of his seat. “I’m an automobile dealer,” 
he said with a very distinct New York accent. “If you 
see your Chevrolet dealer, he'll give you all the help 
you need. I say this even though I sell Plymouths, 
myself.” 

While the rooms were large, communication at the 
workshops was good. Microphones had been strate- 
gically placed so that any member of the audience 
could make himself easily heard. The only time the 
communications system threatened to dissolve was 
when southern-drawling Cam Mitchell, chairman of 
the International Committee for Public and Business 
Affairs—United States, and a resident of Hampton, 
Georgia, attempted to answer the question of a club 
president from Quebec with a thick French-Canadian 
accent. Fortunately, interpreters were available in the 
audience. 

Questions were plentiful, as were answers. In an- 
other workshop, on another day, another Kiwanian 





As many as 23 “seconds” were recorded 
for individual trustees. Most were brief and to the point. 


After a long morning of speeches, dele- 
gates hurried ballot boxes down the isles. 
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rose to ask how he could bring back to his club the 
enthusiasm and spirit he had witnessed at this year's 
convention. “Tape recordings,” said one man; “sum- 
maries and note-taking,” said another; “candid pic- 
tures,” said a third. 

The topic of senior citizens arose: “We're doing a 
lot for youth, but more of us are getting old.” One 
silver-haired gentleman claimed his club had solved 
this problem: “My club is putting senior citizens to 
work. They made me president.” 

Some questions were specific, some were general. 
“What can Kiwanis do to help Princeton, New Jersey?” 
asked one club president. He soon had a flock of 
answers. The recess period between the first and 
second sessions seemed to be a valuable time for 
individual discussion, or as one chairman inappropri- 
ately put it: “We'll discuss these problems further 
after the recession.” 

A club president whose question received a multi- 
tude of answers was overheard expressing his surprise 
that there should be so many apparent solutions to 
what he had thought was an insoluble problem. But 
that was the workshop’s entire reason for being. Dar- 
rell Coover, public relations chairman for the Montana 
District, summed this up in one sentence when he 
said: “We have some awful good secret-keepers in 
Kiwanis.” The workshops served the purpose of bring- 
ing those secrets out into the open. 





Officers and Amendments 


ELEGATES GATHERED on Wednesday morning to per- 

form their chief function as representatives of 
their clubs—to elect the new officers for Kiwanis 
International and to approve or disapprove the new 
year’s resolutiqns and amendments to the International 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

The officers elected or re-elected at this convention 
are: President: Kenneth B. Loheed, Toronto, Ontario; 
Vice-Presidents: Albert J. Tully, Mobile, Alabama 
and I. R. Witthuhn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Treasurer: 
J. O. Tally, Jr., Fayetteville, North Carolina; Trustees: 
Clum Bucher, Bloomington, Indiana: Harold M. Doo- 
len, Billings, Montana; C. L. Morris, Springfield, Illi- 
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nois: Edward B. Moylan, Jr., Miami, Florida; Donald 
E. Mumford, New York, New York; J. C. Robertson, 
Edmonton, Alberta. Filling out the board are: Imme- 
diate Past President H. Park Arnold, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia; and Trustees Harold O. Danner, Madisonville, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Ben H. Hazen, Portland, Oregon; 
Don I. Parker, Lincoln, Nebraska; Walter F. Patenge, 
Lansing, Michigan; Charles A. Swain, Cape May, New 
Jersey; Merle H. Tucker, Gallup, New Mexico 

Each of the five officers was unopposed. Those se- 
lected for trustee were chosen from a field of nine can- 
didates 

There were six amendments proposed, four of which 
were passed 

Delegates voted to 
> Establish a new International office, called “Presi- 
dent-elect.” (The president-elect will be elected each 


year at the International convention for a one-year 


term and will serve as a member of the Board of 
Trustees. At the following convention his name will 
be submitted by the Conference on Recommendations 
for Nominations as the sole candidate for the office 
of President.) 

> Enable men who have retired from business or pro- 
fessional careers to become active members of Kiwanis 
clubs 

> Combine the International Committee on Under- 
privileged Child with the International Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work. 

> Permit any club, if it wishes, to establish the office 
of president-elect. 
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The new International officers and wives 
march to the receiving line led 

by the Gateway Dixieland Band playing 
“When the Saints Go Marching In.” 


Wednesday with its reception 
and ball was President Park's night, and since it 
was Mayme’s too, 
















Connee Boswell was there to sing, and did. 
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Violet Himmel, shown with a member of 
the cast of “Teahouse of the August 
Moon,” was in charge of ladies’ enter- 


tainment. 
US Steel filled the entire stage with their musical groups. 


Entertainment 


ALMOST FROM the minute the visiting Kiwanian set his 
bags down in Chicago, he had music ringing in his 
ears. If there wasn’t a brass band waiting to greet him 
at the railroad station, half a dozen were present when 
he arrived at the convention hall to greet friends in 
the meetin’ house. 

One Kiwanian was overheard to say: “You can al- 
ways tell when a speech is about to end, because the 
musical director behind the speaker usually has his 
baton raised.” He may have exaggerated a little, but 
few who were present will forget the emphatic-voiced 
Connee Boswell, or Roger Williams playing “Autumn 
Leaves,” or any of the other musical groups whose 
names can be listed but whose music must be heard to 
be appreciated: the Seven-Minus-One Dixieland Band, 
If anyone didn’t like music, there were tumblers. Gateway, Glendale, California; Independence, Ohio 

High School Rhythm Chorus; Blue Island, Illinois 
High School Trio; Roland, Iowa Kiwanis Chorus; The 
Happy Wanderers, West End, Atlanta, Georgia; The 
Westerners, Las Vegas, Nevada: The Continentals, Ur- 
bana, Illinois; Gean and Pauline Greenwell, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan; The Musetts of Harlan, Kentucky High 
School; The Coal Minors, Madisonville, Kentucky; 
Ponca City Oklahoma, Kiwanis Glee Club; LaPorte, 
Indiana High School Swing Choir; Accordionist Ralph 
Dailey, Lafayette, Indiana; Joliet, Illinois Township 
High School Band; Knox, Indiana High School Band; 
Chicago Heights, Illinois Kiwanis Chorus; Murrah 
High School Choir, Jackson, Mississippi; Indianaola, 
Iowa High School Choir; Northside Highlander Ele- 
mentary Band, Atlanta, Georgia; Ottawa, Illinois High 
School Band; The Trumpeteers, Loveland, Colorado; 
Boys’ Choir, Lincoln, Nebraska; Kiwanis Warblers, 
Fargo, North Dakota; Skokie Valley, Illinois High 
School Choir; Hammond, Indiana High School Choir; 
Central High School Concert Choir, Muncie, Indiana; 
sical Organizations, Gary, Indiana. All musical organi- 
zations were under the direction of the convention 
musical director, Audre Stong of Pasadena, California. 


Roger Williams played the piano. 











An 


interview 
with 


Ken Loheed 


Q. As president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, what are your chief objec- 
tives in the coming year? 

\. I have one specific, and, | think, 
very important aim. I will do what 
[ can to help revitalize established 
clubs. | think it’s time our older clubs 
asked themselves whether life really 
begins at forty. Too many older clubs 
have been existing on their past repu- 
tations. They need new members and 
projects, both. At the 
time Kiwanis membership growth is 
reflected, almost completely, in new 
clubs. It's a harder job to rejuvenate 
in old club than to build a new one, 


but it has to be done. We have to get 


new present 


up off our upholstered chairs. 
\ service club has to perform every 
vear. A man has to justify his mem- 


be rship everv veal 


Q. You speak of “new projects.” 
what area? 

\. My personal leanings are toward 
vouth services and boys and _ girls 
work, but I also know that ciubs have 
too often restricted their activities to 
alone. More men will be inter- 
ested in Kiwanis if clubs offer them 
a variety of activities—especially those 


that emphasize citizenship and civic 


these 


re sponsibility. 


Q. Do you feel that Kiwanis has 
changed at all over the years? 
\. Yes, indeed. I think that our 


work with Kev and Circle K clubs is 
an example. We no longer feel obliged 
to work constantly with underprivi- 
children. charity 
are also giving leadership 


leged Instead of 


alone, we 
and training. This is a step upward, 
| believe, and we ought to continue 


to move in that direction. 


Q. Turning to more personal matters, 
how do you feel about your new job? 
4. I am naturally complimented by 
have been thrilled 
letters and tele- 


mv election and 


by the many, many 
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On August 1 Kenneth B. Loheed took office as the 43rd president of 


Kiwanis International. 
the Toronto club. 


A Kiwanian since 1925, Ken is a member of 
He was president of his club in 1934 and served on 


three International committees between 1934 and 1949, when he was 


elected lieutenant governor. 


A year later he became governor. 


In 


1952 he was appointed chairman of the International Committee on 


Public and Business Affairs for Canada. 
trustee in 1954, and became vice-president in 1956. 


He was elected International 
Ken is 60 years 


old and he owns a retail shoe store in Toronto. 


grams upon my election. It is the 
responsibilities that concern me most 
and I shall do my best to live up to 
the confidence that has been placed 
in me and give the leadership which 
our fine organization needs. 


Q. How does your family feel about 
it? 

A. Mv wife Helen has always been 
vitally interested in my Kiwanis work 
and will be a wonderful help to me. 
I couldn't be President without her. 


My daughter Miriam [Mrs. John R. 
Nixon] and my son Gordon are ap- 
parently pleased. Gordon, who is a 
member of the Bloor-Toronto Kiwanis 
club, has his enthusiasm tempered 
somewhat by realizing that he will 
have to carry the load in our business. 


Q. You played an important part in 
the International convention in To- 
ronto in 1934, did you not? 

A. I was president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Toronto that year and as 
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president was ex officio member of 
the General Convention Committee. 
As chairman of the host committee, 
I was responsible for the welcoming 
of guests to Toronto on behalf of the 
three clubs in Toronto at that time. 


Q. How many clubs have been added 
to the Toronto area since 1934? 

A. Fourteen, for a total of 17 clubs 
in the Toronto area. 


Q. How did that convention compare 
with the 43rd annual convention in 
Chicago? 

A. There were many areas of simi- 
larity, the chief difference being that 
of size. Most of the conferences in 
Toronto were handled in one hotel. 
Incidentally, the Glendale, California 
Kiwanis Chorus appeared in Toronto 
and Park Arnold sang with the group 
at that time. 


Q. We also understand that you are 
a grandfather—several times over. 

A. Five to be exact. My oldest grand- 
child Bradford is nine. He used to 
say “K stands for Kenneth and 
Kiwanis.” 

Q. Is there any place you would par- 
ticularly like to visit during the 
coming year? 

A. Just any place where there are 
Kiwanis clubs, for we have discovered 
that in Kiwanis it is really true that 
“strangers are just friends we haven't 
met.” 


Q. Is there any place you'd like to 
stay away from? 

A, No. But I'll probably stay away 
from Toronto a good deal of the time. 
Q. Will you give your readers a little 
autobiographical data? 

A. Glad to. I was born in Brockton, 
Massachusetts, where I lived until I 
enrolled in the Wharton School of 
Commerce and Finance at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. While at 
college I enlisted in the United States 
Marines. After my discharge I joined 
the George E. Keith Company, manu- 
facturers of Walk-Over Shoes. In 
1922 I was temporarily transferred to 
Toronto. Canada allowed me to enter 
on a one-year trial basis, and the 
immigration people weren't too cor- 
dial about giving me that. Canada’s 
industrial development hadn't yet 
begun in earnest, and they wanted 
only farmers, farmers’ helpers, and 
female domestics. At the end of the 
year, however, | was granted perma- 
nent entry. In 1932 I bought the 
store which I had been managing, 
which is now known as K. B. Loheed 
and Son Limited. 


Q. Having been a resident of both 
countries, what do you feel is the 
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“A working Kiwanian never wants 


to leave our organization.” 





“Tl am very happy to 

be in a position to promote 
better understanding and 
freer relationships 


° 9° 
between our two countries. 





“Kiwanis is my 
main interest. I 
decided some time ago that 
I! could not belong to 
everything, and I like 
Kiwanis well enough to 


concentrate on it.” 

























































The Loheed home 


~ 
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Stuart Loheed and grandfather 





“7 am a grandfather 


several times over.” 


“Helen does most of the gardening.” 


, ae 





Mrs. Kenneth B. Loheed 


*  . . Helen has always been 








vitally interested in my Kiwanis work 


and will be a wonderful help to me.” 


essential difference between Canadi- 
Americans? 


A. Their place of 
al 


ans and 
residence. I can't 


set wy crs 


Q. What advice would you, as a 
successful shoe merchant, give to a 
young man who wanted to get off on 
the right foot in business? 

\. I might tell him to think for him- 
self—and not allow others to think 


for him. 


Q. What advice could you give a new 
Kiwanian? 

A. Get to know what Kiwanis really 
stands for and become an active and 
participating Kiwanian as quickly as 
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Past President 


A working Kiwanian never 
wants to leave our organization. We 
make 


possible 


a living by what we get and 
a life by what we give. 


Q. As a home owner you must be 
interested in gardening? 

A. Mildly interested but not active. 
Helen does most of the gardening and 
loves to use the 
frequently 


since she power 


mower, she mows the 


lawn. 

Q. Are you an outdoor chef? 

A. “Chef” is a little exaggerated. I 
do like to barbecue steaks and take 
modest pride in that accomplishment. 


Q. How’s your golf game? 





Don Murdoch escorts President-elect Ken 
and Helen to the front of the convention stage. 


A. I wouldn't know. I haven't played 
in three vears. My Kiwanis work 
hasn’t given me I've played 
enough to have had a_ hole-in-one, 


time. 


nevertheless. 


Q. Are you active in any sports other 
than as a spectator? 

A. I played tennis up until I was 50 
because I enjoyed the game and it 
took less time than golf. 


Q. How about curling? 
A. I enjoy watching it and playing 
but again I have not been able to 
devote much time to it in recent 
years. 

(see LOHEED page 46) 
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RESOLUTIONS oe 


As adopted by the 43rd annual Convention 
of Kiwanis International @ July 2, 1958 








THE CHANGING WORLD—A CHALLENGE TO KIWANIS! 


Satellites, statistics, and scientific discoveries overwhelm our thinking. 


From confusion about these we turn to thoughts of security and survival. 


This changing world requires more sharing, more 
personal service, and greater sacrifice. 


Twentieth-century living demands that basic 





belief in God be elevated 


lifted until one feels His intimate presence. 


This presence gives man peace and poise, perspective and power. 
As we humbly walk with God, we see that opportunities have 


correlative obligations. 


We know that if we will live we must love; and loving 


we must lighten the load of our fellow man. 


God wants men great enough to be small enough to be used. 


WORLD PEACE 


WE LIVE in a world still suffering from the wounds of 
wars, witnessing the continuous struggle for power and 
position between those nations of the free world and 
those under Communist domination, and therefore 
recognize the constant and ever imminent threat to our 
civilization. 

Believing the primary conditions of peace lie in the 
attitudes of individuals, we maintain that peoples 
everywhere should have the same privileges of free- 
dom as we enjoy and that such can best be accomplished 
through the dissemination of truth, knowledge, and 
understanding and by eliminating ignorance, distrust, 
and suspicion between nations. As free and God-fear- 
ing people of Canada and the United States, we stand 
ready and willing to do all within our power to promote 
peace and understanding among the nations of the 
world as evidenced by the long-standing friendship 
between our two countries. We beseech the govern- 
ments of our two nations, in addition to maintaining a 
strong defense, to maintain the leadership in such a 
movement and provide the ways and means through 
which we, as a free people, may best employ our re- 
sources and talents, by: 

Promoting the orderly exchange of scientific, economic, 
and cultural knowledge with the peoples of other countries. 


Intensifying existing programs of exchanging with other 
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countries: outstanding students, teachers, theologians, artists, 
actors, athletes, as well as professional, business, industrial, 
and agricultural leaders. 

Developing within our two nations a better understanding 
of, and support for, the United Nations and its programs. 


Encouraging, supporting, and participating in those events, 


international ir scope, that will bring together the youth 
of all nations. 
Sponsoring programs that would make available our 


surplus food supplies to the undernourished and medical 
assistance to relieve human suffering throughout the world. 


Bringing the total power of our spiritual and educational 
resources to bear upon this task of world peace. 


UNITED STATES-CANADA RELATIONS 


Unirep States and CaANapA enjoy the strongest inter- 
national friendship in history. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, the development of water power, the search for 
rare metals, the International Mutual Defense Pact, and 
the Dew Line early warning installations are evidences 
of international cooperation equalled by no other coun- 
tries similarly situated. 

At the same time we proudly adhere to the char- 
acteristics of our own heritage and to the historic back- 
ground that brought us each to full nationhood. 

The maintenance and continued progress in such 
friendship and cooperation and the recognition of our 
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individuality is stressed in the program of Kiwanis 
International. We accept with increased responsibility 
the need of further knowledge of our neighboring coun- 
try and nation, and we urge the inclusion in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school curriculums of both nations 
more information about the geographical, historical, 
economical, and political development of the two coun- 


tries and their peoples 


EXPANDED PROGRAM FOR YOUTH 


In view of the rapidly developing competition that 
our young people face in all phases of national and 
international life, Kiwanis tradition behooves its clubs 
to help meet this challenge by keeping the youth of our 
countries physically fit, mentally alert, and morally and 
spiritually strong and by expanding club activities in: 


Key Club development 
Circle K ertenaion 
Promoting Kids 


Actively supporting all character-building organizations. 


Day 


Developing youth fitness programs 

Combating distribution of obscene literature. 

Commending and encouraging proper public recognition 
of juvenile decency on the part of the great majority of our 
youth and discouraging the present-day tendency to glamor- 
ize those very few charged with misconduct. 

Activating club scholarships and publicizing those, along 
with existing scholarships, to deserving students and school 


authorities 


EDUCATION 


Ir IS BECOMING increasingly necessary that our educa- 
tional system be expanded and strengthened to aid the 
cultural and scientific progress of our youth, therefore: 


WE SHOULD 


Carefully examine the educational system in our respective 
communities and districts, urging a program that will make 
the teaching profession more attractive to those having the 
skills necessary to the more thorough education of our youth, 
in keeping with their potentialities 

Commend the trend of business and industrial support of 
deserving educational institutions in their efforts to finance 
the costs of developing and expanding their facilities to meet 
their increasingly complex demands 

Only by adequate private aid to our colleges can we mini- 
mize the possible dangers emanating from a policy of federal 
government subsidization 

Explore the possibility of establishing junior colleges in our 
respective communities to provide limited advanced educa- 
tion 

Support all reasonable efforts to eliminate the influence of 
Communistic doctrines and activities in our educational in- 
stitutions and insist on the study and interpretation, at the 
proper level of classroom training, of those laws by which the 
inalienable rights of the citizens of our two countries are 
guaranteed 

Support the modification of our educational system to per- 
mit youth to receive training in proportion to their respective 
abilities 

Be alert to the dangers of any trend to submerge the over- 
all cultural education of our youth to the seemingly immedi- 
ate need for emphasis on scientific training and development. 


SAFETY 
THE INCREASING NUMBER of accidents is one of our great 
problems and provisions for home, farm, industrial, and 


traffic safety are necessary to reduce the loss in human 
and economic resources. 

Kiwanis International, through its objectives, has 
recognized the necessity of exercising leadership in 
maintaining a safety consciousness on the part of all 
citizens. 

To reduce traffic accidents, Kiwanians should support 
law enforcement, adequate highway marking, youth and 
adult driver training, uniform traffic regulations, and 
severe penalties for those drivers proven to be in a 
physical condition that might endanger the lives of 
others. 

We urge Kiwanis clubs to activate local safety pro- 
grams and wholeheartedly promote suggested action by 
proper governmental authorities. 

Safety training in all phases should become an estab- 
lished part of our educational system at an early stage. 

We recommend the appointment of a Safety Com- 
mittee in each club and the implementation of the well- 
prepared suggestions submitted by the International 
Committee on Public and Business Affairs. 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION 


THE NATURAL RESOURCES of Canada and the United States 
have been depleted to such an extent that our two 
governments have recognized the necessity for con- 
servation programs to preserve our forests, farm lands, 
water and mineral resources, and wild life. 
THEREFORE, Kiwanis International declares itself in 
support of all established plans for the proper con- 
servation, control, and utilization of our natural re- 
sources, at the federal, state or provincial, and local 
levels of government. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


WE DEPLORE the increasing costs of government and the 
usurping of certain powers and controls deemed dan- 
gerous to our free enterprise system. 

We urge the promotion of economy and efficiency at 
all levels that could bring about a saving in taxes 
consistent with good government. We ask Kiwanians 
to stimulate such action on the part of those represent- 
ing us in government affairs. 

We proclaim that the free enterprise system deserves 
our consistent support and requires the most diligent 
protection against all forces seeking to destroy it. 

We suggest that, since it has become evident that 
devious practices are being employed to circumvent the 
ascertainment of truth in the development of sound 
protective legislation, Kiwanians individually and 
through their clubs shall ready themselves to support 
wise and proper measures designed to prevent abuses 
under the guise of constitutional immunity. 

We recommend that Kiwanis clubs recognize and 
support those public servants in their communities who 
endeavor to carry out their responsibilities in an able 
and praiseworthy manner. 


THE MENTALLY AND PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Our NATIONS are experiencing an increase in the num- 
ber of mentally and physically handicapped persons 
who are anxious to serve society as useful citizens with 
dignity and self-reliance. We, ‘therefore, urge our 
members and clubs to: 

Lend full cooperation to societies that serve the handi- 
capped, 
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Publicize, and assist with obtaining enrollment in, educa- 
tional programs for such individuals. 
Help to establish mental health centers. 


Seek legislation favorable to a progressive and effective 
mental health program. 
Explore the advantages of employing the handicapped. 


TIMELY FIELDS OF SERVICE 


In these days when the lives of men are undergoing 
kaleidoscopic change by reasons of new scientific dis- 
coveries, broader educational advantages and rapid in- 
creases in the rate of population growth, new opportu- 
nities as well as corresponding new responsibilities face 
the peoples of our two nations and give to our Kiwanis 
clubs and their members timely fields of service, such 
as: 
Senior Citizens 

Two of the phenomena of the last few years have been, 
(1) the increasing of the span of life and, (2) the re- 
tirement of persons while they still have many years 
left of this worldly existence. To make their lives joy- 
ous and useful ones is a problem that not only con- 
cerns the individual but the community in which he 
lives. This offers to Kiwanis a rare opportunity to 
carry out its fifth Object of rendering altruistic service 
and building better communities by establishing, main- 
taining, and assisting in programs designed to aid the 
senior citizens of these communities in leading worth- 
while and busy lives. 


Leisure Time 


During our lifetimes, man, by common consent, has 
been able to reduce his hours of labor so that today he 
now has much time available to spend as he pleases 
and which can be used either for his welfare or his 
detriment, depending upon his desires and upon the 
facilities and opportunities available to him. This situa- 
tion makes it imperative that the communities of our 
two nations, if they are to avoid the dangers that are 
inherent in idleness, provide adequate recreational and 
leisure facilities for their citizens. Therefor2, we call 
upon our clubs to take an active part in the develop- 
ment of wholesome leisure time opportunities for all 
persons of all ages, so that life will become fuller and 
richer through a wise use of their free hours. 


Blood Bank 

The marvels of modern medical science have been 
varied and numerous, but many of these are dependent 
upon the maintenance of adequate Red Cross and local 
blood banks. To be a part of such programs gives to 
Kiwanis clubs an unparalleled field of service. We 
urge each of them to be an active participant in this en- 
deavor. 


The Privilege of the Ballot Box 


In our two nations it is fundamental that we are and 
have been governed by the will of the governed. If we 





are to maintain the freedom and liberties that have 
been ours, we can do so only if our citizens exercise 
their right to vote for candidates of their own choosing, 
who will thereby recognize that if elected they can 
continue to hold office only so long as they serve in a 
manner satisfactory to the electorate. It is therefore 
incumbent on Kiwanians not only to vote but for Ki- 
wanis clubs to spearhead and support those movements 
that have as their purpose the encouragement of the 
exercising of the right of franchise. 


HUMAN AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


THE FIRST and greatest Object of Kiwanis International 
is the recognition of the importance of the spiritual 
values of life, and there has seldom been a period in 
the history of the world when it has been so necessary 
that these values not only be recognized but that they 
be vitalized. 

IT IS SUGGESTED, THEREFORE, that each Kiwanis 
club, during the ensuing administrative year, provide for 
its members special pregrams, not less frequently than 
quarter-annually, based upon our first Object, and that 
at said meetings the Objects of Kiwanis International 
should be read and the Kiwanians present be asked to 
rededicate themselves to the principles of our organiza- 
tion. 

IN MEMORIAM 


OUR ORGANIZATION has had the good fortune, throughout 
its history, to have outstanding leadership to mold its 
destiny. 

These men have been unselfish and their clear vision 
and sense of community responsibility have resulted in 
Kiwanis Internationa! becoming a great force for good 
in our two nations. 

Among these leaders none have excelled, in devotion 
and consecration, Donald A. Johnston, a founder and 
first president of the first Kiwanis club, Detroit, and 
Harry E. Karr who led the organization as president in 
1921-22. Their lives have placed Kiwanis in their debt. 
Their death has left a void that cannot be filled. 

We pause in this 43rd Annual Convention of Kiwanis 
International to pay our tribute to these men and to 
give expression to our sorrow upon their passing. To 
their widows and families we extend our deep sympathy 
on their loss, which is being shared by over a quarter of 
a million Kiwanis friends. 


IN APPRECIATION 


As THE 43RD ANNUAL CONVENTION of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional draws to a close, we express our heartfelt appre- 
ciation to those whose warm hospitality, painstaking 
planning, and efficient administration have made this 
one of the great highlights in the history of Kiwanis. 

As we leave Chicago for our homes, we take with us 
bright and pleasant memories of the delights we have 
enjoyed as the guests of Kiwanians of this great city. 

To them and to all who have contributed to the suc- 
cess of this convention, we express our sincerest thanks. 


DEDICATED COMMUNITY SERVICE 
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N THE NEXT 24 hours, almost 30,000 

Americans—20 every minute— 
will be injured in'some sort of acci- 
dent. Not all of them will need an 
ambulance or hospital car, but you 
may be among the thousands who 
will. What kind of treatment can you 
expect? Will you be helped or hurt 
by it? Will the cost in pain and 
money be relieved or aggravated by 
your emergency handling? 

Here’s one answer: “In serious 
accidents, almost as many people are 
severely damaged by what happens 
after an accident as by what happens 
in an accident,” says Dr. Robert W. 
Kennedy, surgical director of Beek- 
man-Downtown Hospital in New 
York City. 

Here’s another answer: Almost 
three out of every ten accident vic- 
tims can expect emergency han- 
dling that’s only poor to fair, accord- 
ing to a five-year survey of 62 
cities conducted by Dr. George W. 
Curry of Flint, Michigan, for the 
American College of Surgeons. This 
means that thousands of persons 
every day can expect—in their mo- 
ments of greatest personal peril—as 
much hurt as help in the treatment 
that’s supposed to save their lives. 

These dangers are not remote or 
indirect. They can bring great pain 
and great grief to you and your fam- 
ily, perhaps within the next 24 
hours: 
> One spring day in 1957, a boy lay 
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bleeding on the highway after an 
automobile accident about ten miles 
outside a large midwestern city. 
The sheriff's police refused to sum- 
mon an ambulance from any nearby 
community; instead they let the boy 
lie in his own blood for an hour after 
the accident while an ambulance was 
summoned from the city. The 
youngster lost so much blood in that 
hour that he is now permanently 
paralyzed and suffering from a 
tragic mental impairment caused by 
the brain’s prolonged lack of blood. 
> Several years ago in an eastern 
seaboard community, a ten-month- 
old boy was stricken with a mys- 
terious malady. His parents com- 
mandeered a police car and rushed 
with him to a hospital in a nearby 
city. The boy was denied entrance 
to the hospital—without examina- 
tion — because hospital authorities 
said they feared he had contagious 
polio. They suggested that he be 
taken to a small isolation hospital 
in another part of town. There he 
was again denied admission, this 
time because the hospital was “too 
crowded.” The family sped back to 
the first hospital where they were 
still barred. Finally, at the insistence 
of a police officer, the hospital au- 
thorities provided an ambulance to 
take the infant to still a third hos- 
pital, where he was finally admitted 
—and where he died. 

In an autopsy, authorities discov- 





ered that the boy suffered not from 
polio but from a simple intestinal 
obstruction that could have been de- 
tected easily in an emergency exam- 
ination and remedied fairly simply. 

The real tragedy is that these are 
not isolated cases. In half of the na- 
tion’s large cities, according to the 
ASC survey, the citizens can expect 
poor emergency service. (In Chi- 
cago, fewer than seven per cent of 
all accident victims reach a hospital 
in a first-class ambulance, according 
to the last detailed survey in the city. 
Some 70 per cent of them must ride 
in taxis or on buses or with a passing 
motorist.) The people in smaller 
towns are better protected—but only 
slightly. 

What are the most common faults 
of an emergency service? 

1. The emergency services lack su- 
pervision, or even licensing, by the 
city. 

Many cities, for instance, lack a 
specified phone number—such as 
those for the fire or police—where 
an ambulance can be reached. Con- 
sequently, accident victims may lie 
in pain for a tortuously long time, 
or they may be jammed into the car 
of some well-meaning but mistaken 
motorist, before an ambulance comes. 
In other cities, three or four ambu- 
lances race recklessly to an accident 
scene in order to be the first to get 
the business. In many places, par- 
ticularly in small towns and rural 
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the ambulances are operated 
by morticians—who naturally face a 
conflict of interests in handling acci- 
dent victims. While most morticians 
are quite ethical in handling acci- 
dent victims, a few frank in 
admitting that they would prefer to 
pick up a funeral at accident 
scene instead of a live victim whose 


areas 


are 
an 


financial condition is unknown 


2. Ambulance attendants are fre- 
quently untrained in even the sim- 
plest first aid and, through sheer 
ignorance, often complicate injuries 
through mishandling 

“My own survey of ambulances in 


the state of Kansas shows that less 


than one-tenth of the ambulance 
attendants in Kansas have even 
rudimentary first-aid training, and 


those men are mostly war veterans,” 
wrote Dr. John A. Grove of Newton, 
Kansas, in his state medical journal. 
“The attitude has been, ‘Dump them 
in and let’s get going a 
3. Many 
equipment 
tanks, sterile 
kits, ete 

The well-equipped ambulance car- 
ries more than 100 pieces of equip- 
ment from antiseptic soap to umbili- 
cal Yet in many communities 
the ambulances carry little beyond a 
first-aid kit—if that. “Less than one- 
third of the ambulances in Kansas 
equipped with splints,” wrote 
Dr “The vehicles themselves 
have 250 horsepower. They are long 
and red or black, and they have loud 


ambulances lack basic 
splints, oxygen-filled 


dressings, obstetrical 


tape 


Grove 


sirens and bright lights, and they can 
go 100 m.p.h.; but what other than a 
stretcher do they have inside them?” 
His answer: virtually nothing. 

4. Some hospitals refuse to accept 
emergency victims because (a) they 
disrupt hospital routine and (b) no- 
body knows if the victim can pay his 
bills even if he should live. 


Wauar can communities with poor 
emergency service do? 

For one thing, they can follow the 
example of Flint, Michigan. Nine 
years ago the emergency service in 
Flint was a public scandal. Today 


it is a model of skilled emergency 
service 

The turning point came in August, 
1949. Twice within three weeks, 


private ambulances racing to acci- 
dent scenes—to beat the competi- 
tion—sped through red lights and 
crashed into other vehicles. The toll: 
both ambulance drivers were killed 
and the drivers of the other vehicles 
were critically injured. 

Quickly the city, working with 
local medical men and morticians, 


moved in with a set of emergency 
service regulations: 

> A central dispatching system was 
set up in police headquarters. By 
calling the police, folks were assured 
of getting an ambulance. And no 
matter how many calls came in, the 
dispatcher would send only one am- 
bulance to an accident scene unless 
a police officer at the scene requested 
more. That halted all races between 
the various ambulance companies to 
get to the accident first. 

> Priority on all emergency calls 
was given to companies operating 
ambulances exclusively; morticians 
operating ambulances became the 
second line of defense. 

> The city was divided into two 
zones—north and south. An ambu- 
lance could answer calls only in its 
own zone unless specifically assigned 
to another zone by the police dis- 
patcher 

> All ambulances had to carry cer- 
tain specified equipment, and all 
ambulance drivers and attendants 
had to pass strict driving and first- 
aid tests, as provided by city ordi- 
nance. 

For those companies and individ- 
uals who didn’t want to follow the 
rules, the alternative was simple: 
their licenses would be suspended 
by the state. 

That was never The 
whole community cooperated. Not 
only did all of Flint’s ambulance at- 
tendants take 30 hours of intense 
instruction in first aid and pass rig- 
orous Red Cross tests, but many 
townspeople including two mor- 
ticians joined them. (“This is the 
first-aidingest town in the country,” 
says one mortician.) All three of 
Flint’s hospitals guaranteed to accept 
emergency victims; Hurley Hospital, 
the city’s largest hospital, built a 
$75,000 emergency room that can 
serve, when necessary, minor 
hospital for as many as 120 patients. 
An inventive radiologist at Hurley 
Hospital, Dr. David Limbach, de- 
signed an ingenious new stretcher 
that reduced the number of times an 
accident victim was moved bodily 
by 80 per cent. (The stretcher, which 
can also be used as an X-ray table 
and operating table and even, in ex- 
treme emergencies, as a hospital bed, 
is now used in some fourscore hos- 
pitals around the country.) 

The emergency-room staff at Hur- 
ley Hospital set up its own strict 
standards for ambulance men bring- 
ing in accident victims. On charts, it 
recorded the quality of care offered 
by ambulance attendants — were 
tourniquets applied when and where 


necessary. 


as a 


necessary? Were splints applied 
properly to fractures? Were open 
wounds covered with sterile band- 
ages? Did the attendants try to avoid 
or reduce shock in the victim by 
keeping him warm? Was he han- 
dled carefully and quickly? 

In five years, the performance of 
the ambulance attendants improved 
spectacularly until now there is 
hardly one minor violation of Hur- 
ley’s standards for every 500 victims 
brought to its emergency room by 
Flint-based ambulance attendants. 
By contrast, there is one violation in 
every 33 cases brought to Hurley 
Hospital by attendants from outside 
the city, where the ambulance com- 
panies do not subscribe to Flint’s 
regulations. 


Bor rae cance can be told even 
more graphically in tales of life and 
death. There was the case of Gloria 
Lynch, a young stunt pilot who was 
crushed under the debris when her 
plane fell 150 feet. When she was 
lifted from the wreckage, she was 
suffering from more than a score of 
serious fractures and was, according 
to Dr. Curry, “physiologically dead.” 
The ambulance attendants rushed 
what was little more than a sack of 
broken bones to Hurley Hospital 
without aggravating the injuries. 
“Exceptionally fine handling,” says 
Dr. Curry, who treated the victim. 
“A single mistake might have killed 
her instantly or left her crippled for 
life.” Not only did Gloria Lynch re- 
claim life but she regained use of all 
her limbs, got married, and has since 
borne two children. 

Then there was the man whose 
left leg was grotesquely twisted in 
an automobile accident. “The ambu- 
lance attendants had the supreme 
good sense not to try to straighten 
his leg when they brought him in,” 
says Dr. Sydney Lyttle of Hurley 
Hospital. “If they had, they would 
have severed an artery and he would 
have bled to death before he reached 
the hospital.” 

But the toughest test of the Flint 
plan came in the wake of a tornado. 
In two minutes of a sultry June eve- 
ning in 1953, 116 persons were killed 
and about 1000 more injured when 
a tornado hop-skipped along the 
northern suburbs of Flint. In an 
hour and a half, some 500 injured 
persons were treated in Hurley’s 
emergency room; in nine hours, some 
1600 X rays were made—more than 
anybody then thought possible— 
without “mislaying a single ex- 
posure.” By the time a second and 

(see MERCY page 47) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member. Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


IN our summer home at Laguna 
Beach, we Arnolds are surrounded 
by beauty. Every third person here 
is an artist. And we Lagunatics be- 
lieve all should enjoy original art 
in their homes and offices. We be- 
lieve there are many levels of artis- 
tic understanding and appreciation, 
but that there is art for every one 
to enjoy. Whether it is pure real- 
ism, or a modern impression, it will 
communicate better than words, in- 
spiring your imagination and giving 
you much to think about. It re- 
quires courage to hang original art, 
but it marks you as an individual, 
and can be the most rewarding in- 
vestment of all in this money- 
minded age. 
- * _ 

Cousin Park Arnold visiting our 
club as International President (no 
kin; but all us Arnolds are cousins, 
especially the handsome ones like me 
and Park) graciously said “Arizona 
is one of the most beautiful resort 
areas in the world.” Next day Florida 
started impeachment action, and Cal- 
ifornia indicted him for treason. 


* * . 


Somebody stuck a cute sign on 
our club mortician’s office door: 


PAY NOW ... GO LATER. 


* * * 


Kiwanis led all other national or- 
ganizations last year in promoting 
the Boys’ Club movement, says a 
headlined news story. Well shucks, 
that wasn’t worth a headline, that’s 
mere routine. Kiwanis is supposed 
to lead the way in all good service 
movements, local as well as na- 
tional. That’s why we are organ- 
ized. 
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Urgent to all committee chairmen: 


Perhaps you are aware of the experimental technique 
Get your committee reports in promptly! 
that has the advertising world ina furor. I refer 
Get your committee reports in promptly! 


to the new (and sneaky) approach called “subliminal” 


Get your committee reports in promptly! 


or “phantom” selling. On TV or theater screen, a line 
Get your committee reports in promptly! 
such as “Eat Popcorn” is flashed many times during a 
Get your committee reports in promptly! 
show—so fast it is not seen but is “registered” on 
Get your committee reports in promptly! 
the subconscious mind. On radio, the message is far 
Get your committee reports in promptly! 
below normal broadcast intensity, such as whispering. 
Get your committee reports in promptly! 
Some advertising folks claim it works wonders. Well, 
Get your committee reports in promptly! 


we Kiwanians must live modern, so a month from now 


Get your committee reports in promptly’ 


will all club secretaries please check for results. 
~*~ * * 
Kiwanian Van Shun, advertising expert, who helped me prepare the above 
message, also is making me a rock-and-roll record to give my teen-age daughter. 


Its phantom message whispers Do not ask daddy for money. | hope it works! 


* 7 * 

Many a man has married his sec- 

retary—and thereby acquired a 
treasurer. 














You don’t believe the younger 
generation is interested in getting 
ahead? You’ve never had a member 
of it pull up beside you at a stop 
light. 


7 


* * . 


Having edited club bulletins, I 
have deep appreciation for this 
classic by some colleague unknown: 
“Getting out this bulletin is no 
picnic. If we print jokes, people 
say we are silly. If we don’t, they 
say we are too serious. If we don’t 
print contributions, we don’t ap- 
preciate genius; if we do print them, 
the bulletin is filled with junk. If 
we edit the other fellow’s write-up, 
we're too critical; if we don’t, we 
are asleep. If we clip things from 
other papers, we are too lazy to 
write them ourselves. If we don't, 
we are stuck on our own stuff. Now, 
like as not, some reader will say we 
swiped this from another bulletin. 
We did!” 

(Which reminds me to say—in 
response to many queries—that 
any bulletin editor is hereby au- 
thorized. to reprint any part of 
“Gong and Gavel,” provided full 
credit be given to author and The 
Kiwanis Magazine.) 

* * * 





Anything that’s your very own 
seems close to perfection. That’s 
especially true of ideas and kids. 

- 7 * 

No man goes before his time . . . 
unless, of course, the boss happens 
to leave early. 
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Nash recites “Mary had...a little lamb...Its fleece was white...as snow’ 
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THE VOICE OF THE DUCK 


By RALPH FRIEDMAN 
Wi" IS PROBABLY one of Holly- 


wood's best-known voices be- 
longs to a small, mild-looking man 
whonmr the movie public has rarely 
seen. His name is Clarence Nash and 
out of his throat comes the brash, 
speech of Donald Duck that 
more than 300 


sassy 
has been heard by 
million persons 

For almost a quarter of a century, 
Nash has been the “sound box” of 
the irrepressible mallard whose an- 
tics have delighted young fry and 
adults in every nook and cranny of 
the. globe. Donald has been seen— 
and Nash listened to—in_ igloos, 
jungle huts, Sahara tents, and cabins 
clinging to the Andes, as well as in 
palaces, prisons, and submarines. 

The task of being the voice of the 
duck might appear to some as an 
ordeal. Not to Nash. He carried that 
voice long before Walt Disney ever 
conceived of a duck as anything else 
but a bird that waddles in the water 
and tastes good with wild rice. 

Clarence Nash was already a vet- 
eran bird and animal imitator when 
he was signed by Disney in 1933, but 
until then his life, albeit interesting 
and not without humor, had been 
one of small and insecure 
livelihood. 

He was born December 7, 1904, the 
fifth of six children, on a farm 
near Watonga, Oklahoma, where his 
father, a carpenter, had settled in the 
great land rush. As a barefooted boy, 


income 


who took quickly to the world be- 
yond his hearth, he adopted all kinds 
of pet racoons, skunks, dogs, cats, 
chicken, geese, and ducks. Some of 
the edible ones, Clarence reminisces 
wistfully, wound up on the supper 
table. “When Dad wasn’t working 
we still had to eat.” 

The age at which he started to 
imitate birds and animals is a ques- 
tion Clarence finds hard to answer. 
“I think I was chirping and grunting 
before I even could say a word,” he 
quips with a smile, then adds seri- 
ously, “I grew up with birds and ani- 
mals as much as with humans.” 

At the age of 13, something hap- 
pened that inspired Clarence to 
look forward to a life of professional 
mimicry. This is how he tells it: 

“We were living on a farm near 
Kansas City then. I had a pet billy 
goat that I fed by bottle. Every time 
I left it, the goat cried like a baby. 
I got to imitating that cry pretty 
well. One day I thought to myself 
that if I could put words to that 
sound, I'd have another voice in my 
mouth. I figured then I could get a 
job on the stage.” 

Clarence did put words to that 
sound, but the voice came out as a 
seared little girl, instead of a billy 
goat. He used this new voice to en- 
tertain friends with recitations of 
“Mary Had A Little Lamb.” It was 
that same scared-little-girl sound 
that later evolved into the voice of 
Donald Duck. 

With an eye toward a vaudeville 
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career, Clarence assiduously prac- 
ticed imitations and mandolin play- 
ing. At the age of 17, while still in 
high school, he felt he was ready. 
He hiked eight miles into Kansas 
City, home office of the Redpath- 
Horner, Chautauqua, and Lyceum 
Circuit, and applied for a job. He 
was hired, given a gypsy costume 
and assigned to a road troupe. 

“It wasn’t the most stable life,” he 
recalls. “We traveled more than we 
stayed put. But it sure was educa- 
tional. At the time, the gypsy life 
suited me fine.” 

This gypsy spirit in Clarence Nash 
still pops up on occasion to confound 
both animals and people. Dogs run 
in circles, looking for fellow canines, 
when he barks. And more than one 
society matron has flounced about 
searching for a cat in the parlor 
when guest Nash meowed. On the 
chautauqua circuit, when the troupe 
performed in tents, farmers used to 
come to town and hitch their horses 
nearby. Clarence sometimes neighed 
from the wings of the stage, drawing 
a long and vigorous reply from the 
assembled horses, and flabbergasting 
people both inside and outside the 
canvas. 

“I honestly believe,” Clarence 
states, with a candor that almost 
provokes suspicion, “that the horses 
were telling me something special. 
I’m sure sorry I couldn’t understand 
their lingo.” 

During the first year, the jesting 
mimic and mandolin player sent the 



























“gypsy” girls into repeated titters 
with his “Mary Had A Little Lamb” 
recitation. When the troupe returned 
to Kansas City after the season, the 
girls informed the circuit manager, 
who ordered an immediate perform- 
ance. One hearing and he snapped: 
“That goes with the act! Next year 
you'll get five dollars a week more.” 

Clarence stayed with the circuit 
for seven years until it folded, then 
drifted west. He finally landed in the 
lumber town of Westwood, Califor- 
nia, where he found an office job. 
There he met a pert, vivacious, and 
necessarily patient young lady from 
Minneapolis by the name of Mar- 
garet Seaman. Shortly afterward, 
they were married. 

Now that he was a man of respon- 
sibility, Clarence located a_ better 
position, with Postal Telegraph in 
San Francisco. A month later the 
job vanished amid the dark dawn 
of the depression. Other jobs not 
being available, Clarence fell back 
on his talents of mimicry for the 
family board and room. He sought 
engagements at clubs, dinners, par- 
ties—anything. One day he enter- 
tained at a Kiwanis meeting. After 
it was over, the late Jay Dutter, a 
visiting Kiwanian from Los Angeles, 
complimented Nash on his perform- 
ance, and suggested: “If you’re ever 
down South, look me up.” After his 
departure, Clarence glanced at the 
plain, white card that had been 
handed him. It read: “California 
Dairy Council.” He pocketed the 
card and, for the time being, forgot 
about it. 


Bur work, even in the entertain- 
ment line, was scarce, so Nash and 
his wife boarded a bus for Los An- 
geles, where Clarence had a big- 
hearted sister with an employed 
husband. The couple arrived on May 
12, 1930 with only 30 cents in their 
pockets. While staying at his sister’s 
house, Clarence entertained when- 
ever he could. Sometimes he was 
paid a dollar or two, but mostly, as 
the phrase goes, he “sang for his 
supper.” The most money Clarence 
received for any one job that year 
was $20, for an appearance on a 
variety radio show called “Merry- 
makers.” 

Then one day, while thumbing 
through his wallet, Clarence came 
across the card given to him at the 
Kiwanis meeting by Jay Dutter. 
Clarence went to Jay’s office at the 
California Dairy Council, and soon 
he was working in the advertising 
department of a dairy. He was given 
the name “Whistling Clarence, the 
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Adohr Birdman,” and sent out to 
entertain at schools, clubs, and 
lodges. When not warbling he drove 
a small dairy wagon drawn by two 
ponies. 

For three years Nash was “Whis- 
tling Clarence.” But spurred on by 
friends to try radio again, he offered 
to give a free performance on 
a “Merrymakers” program. Fate 
stepped in at this point, for in the 
listening audience that night was 
Walt Disney. 

Disney promptly phoned Nash and 
asked him to audition. The next day, 
at the Disney studio, Clarence went 
through his routine of barnyard 
noises and bird calls, followed by 
“Mary Had A Little Lamb.” “My 
Gosh!” exclaimed Disney. “A talk- 
ing duck!” The baby billy goat, who 
had been transformed into a scared 
little girl, became a talking duck, 
and has remained so ever since. 

Nash was signed to a contract as 
a bird and animal imitator. He drove 
home on Cloud Nine, resigned his 
warbler-teamster job, and took his 


wife and two infants to a neighbor- 
hood theater to see, for the first 
time, Mickey Mouse, an animated 
cartoon character introduced by Dis- 
ney seven years before. 

“Up to that time,” Nash claims, 
“T never cared a meow about Mickey 
Mouse. I do now.” 

On a Friday the 13th in 1934—one 
year after Nash was hired to do what 
he calls “odd imitation jobs”—Don- 
ald Duck was born. He made his 
screen debut as a bit player in “The 
Wise Little Hen,” and created such 
a furor with his squawking, bellow- 
ing, and strutting, that he was given 
a larger role in “The Orphan’s Bene- 
fit.” Once again he wrapped up the 
picture and waddled off with it 
tucked under one wing. His unpre- 
cedented towering rages, his utter 
impotence in the face of ever- 
present obstacles, pleased a somber 
nation immensely. 

Although Donald first appeared on 
the screen in 1934, it was not until 
1937 that he attained complete star- 
dom in his own right, in “Modern 


Donald Duck drawings courtesy of, and copyrighted by, Walt Disney 
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Inventions.” (This was accompanied 
by a substantial salary increase for 
Nash.) Since then, Dona'd has 
starred in more than 130 animated 
cartoon shorts and shared top bi!ling 
in four Disney feature films. He has 
appeared in 3-D, in CinemaScope, 
and on TV. This year he was seen 
in a cartoon film on the history of 
the movies, shown as part of the 
Academy Awards program. Nash, 
giving quack-imitations of several 
Oscar winners, gloried in Charles 
Laughton’s spine-chilling salutation: 
“Mr. Christian!’ made famous in 
Mutiny On The Bounty. For weeks 
everyone Nash knew on the Disney 
lot, was addressed in duck-like 
fashion as “Mr. Christian!” and 
threatened with hanging from the 
highest yardarm 


W une 


pally as Donald's mouthpiece, he 


Clarence works princi- 
has contributed imitations of birds, 
crickets, horses, frogs, dogs, cats, and 


even seals to Disney cartoon films, 


including those starring the great 
Donald Duck. Nash has been the 
tongue of Donald's hellion nephews, 


(Above) Nash's prize possessions are his 
dog, Cinder, his pet shop, and a wooden 
model of Donald. (Right) The duck 
speaks to Nash, rather than vice-versa, 
in a publicity shot of doubtful vintage. 


36 


Huey, Dewey, and Louie, and in 
Saludos Amigos, supplied the speech 
for Joe Carioca, the parrot, as well 
as for Donald himself. 

Donald Duck has quacked his lines 
with fair results in six foreign lan- 
guages Spanish, French, Dutch, 
Swedish, Italian, and German — and 
once in Russian. A coach assists 
Clarence with each foreign language 
script. If Clarence doesn’t grasp the 
correct sound instantly, the coach 
corrects him, and Clarence writes 
out the word phonetically. 

The only real stumbling block he 
ever encountered was a single sen- 
tence on the Russian script, recorded 
about 15 years ago. After numerous 
defeats, Clarence told the coach: 
“You say it in Russian and I'll repeat 
it right after you. They'll erase your 
voice.” Which is exactly what hap- 
pened 

Clarence claims S-anish is the 
easiest foreign language to work 
with, because of its fluidity. German 
is the toughest, because of its gut- 
tural sounds. “If an Fnglish word is 
too hard for Donald to pronounce,” 
says Clarence, “we drop it for a 
simpler one.”’ But all words with the 
letter “r” in it are difficult. The “r’s” 
come out as “w’s” —as in “wound 
wobin.” 

Certain sounds demand that Nash 
shake his head. When Donald gets 
rattled or impatient, Clarence does a 
lot of head shaking. When Donald is 
angry, Clarence almost literally 
strains blood vessels. “The tenseness 
creates blood pressure and choking 
up,” he declares. “I've come close 
to passing out at times.” 

As the years have gone by, Nash 
has perfected some sounds, while 





losing others. Until a few years ago 
he had to be pumped on the back to 
get out a sound of frustration or 
scornful mockery. Now he doesn’t 
need the helping hand. But he no 
longer is able to do the teeth and 
tongue whistling, necessary to imi- 
tate canaries, baby turkeys, and 
chicks. 

“It’s either age or dental work,” 
he believes. “A dentist filed down my 
front teeth and that must have killed 
a couple of sounds.” 

Only once has Nash been fearful 
of losing his voice, which is about the 
greatest calamity he can imagine. 
One day, soon after he started work- 
ing for Disney, he came home utterly 
exhausted from a full day of re- 
cording. To reassure himself that 
everything was all right, he tried 
some imitations. Nothing came out. 
All night he lay awake, tossing in 
sweaty anguish, plaguing himself 
with thoughts of the poorhouse for 
his wife and children. When morning 
arrived, he groggily climbed out of 
bed, pushed down a lump in his 
throat, and once more tested his 
mimic voice. “It worked,” he says 
with a cheerful grin, “and I’ve never 
worried since.” 

The relationship between cartoon 
character and live man has grown 
so close that the phrase “Donald and 
me” is a realistic expression with 
Nash. He regards the mallard as a 
friend who walks at his side, shares 
comments on life, and keeps him 
company during long solitary auto- 
mobile drives. Anyone who is around 
Nash for a few hours is certain to 
hear him sta:.t at least several sen- 
tences with “Donald says . Ag 

“Sometimes I feel that it’s Don- 
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Nash does the talking, but Disney artists 
do most of the work. As many as 15 to 20 
thousand drawings are required to make a 
brief, seven-minute Donald Duck cartoon. 


ald who does the talking, not me,” 
insists Nash. “I have a set routine 
when I perform at churches, but 
once in a while something just pops 
into my head. I just feel it’s Donald 
talking.” 

Clarence and Margaret average 
three or four nights out a week, 
meeting requests of church groups. 
They take along a three-dimensional 
Donald Duck — a gift from the 
Disney studio workers. Donald is 
greeted most eagerly by the young- 
sters, to the delight of Nash, who 
loves children. His two girls, now 
married, practically grew up with 
Donald, and his four grandchildren 
are following suit. 

Three years ago, just about the 
time he joined the Kiwanis Club of 
Montrose-La Crescenta, California, 
Nash purchased a pet and seed store 
in Montrose. He spends most of his 
time there when not recording, but 
he plans to retire from the business 
soon, and turn it over to his sons- 
in-law. 


A trnoucu Nash is under a long- 
term contract, he puts in very little 
time at the studio (or the Disney 
Mouse Factory, as it is sometimes 
affectionately referred to). In the 
last eight years, an average of only 
five Donald Duck cartoon shorts a 
year have been produced. Some- 
times Clarence goes on a personal 
appearance, to advertise a Disney 
film, or to Disneyland, for a guest 
performance, but most days he is at 
the store. 

When the time comes to record for 
a sound track, he generally receives 
a call from the studio about three 
days in advance. The morning he is 
to come down, he drops Margaret at 
the store, and drives to the studio 
at Burbank, a 30 minute ride from 
Montrose. From the time he enters 
the gate, until he leaves the lot, he 
is greeted by everyone as “Ducky.” 
Some Disney employees who so 
salute him do not even know his 
real name. 

After parking his car, Nash walks 
to the dialogue stage, to get the car- 
toon film under way. The recording 
is done even before the artists begin 
producing the 15,000 to 20,000 draw- 
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ings required for a seven minute 
short. Clarence knows most of the 
artists but seldom visits their offices. 
He sees most of the completed films 
at theaters in Glendale, near his 
home. 

Inside the dialogue stage, one of 
several recording studios located in 
a wooden structure that resembles 
an airplane hangar, Clarence is 
handed a script by the secretary of 
the cartoon’s director. He gives it a 
glance, then meets with the director, 
who explains what is needed in em- 
phasis and inflection, Nash nods 
absently, they exchange a few pleas- 
antries, and momentarily part. Be- 
fore recording, Nash may or may not 
study the script, depending upon 
how he feels. 

The preparation is a simple one. 
He puts the script on a music rack, 
over which a mike hangs. He then 
places his feet in boxes taped onto 
the thick carpet. The boxes, about 
a foot from the column of the rack, 
are there to keep the speaker in a 
stationary position, so as not to lose 
speech consistency. The director 
points a finger from the _ glass- 
enclosed sound booth and Nash 
begins. 

Recording of dialogue—by all 
parties involved—takes, at the most, 
three days for a seven minute car- 
toon film. The time Nash puts in— 
he speaks his lines alone, the other 
voices and the external sounds are 
dubbed in—depends upon the num- 
ber of “sound takes,” which is de- 
termined by the shape of his voice. 
When his voice is right, he completes 
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his chore in half an hour; when it 
isn’t, he may go over and over the 
script for an entire morning. Once, 
in rare form, he finished in 15 min- 
utes. 

Donald Duck is the most popular 
star in the Disney menagerie on the 
basis of fan mail. From time to time 
a batch of letters are given to Clar- 
ence, but he never answers them. 
Donald is a highly collective prod- 
uct, with dozens of people actively 
contributing to his existence. But 
more important, as far as the studio 
is concerned, Donald is Donald, a 
star in his own right. He answers 
his own mail—with the assistance 
of the publicity department, of 
course. 

Still, despite the many people in- 
volved in Donald’s life, Clarence 
Nash is the person most closely 
identified with him on the lot. He is 
the one called “Ducky.” To the Dis- 
ney Studio, Clarence occupies an 
ambivalent role—that of being just 
another cog in the Donald Duck ma- 
chine, and of being the voice and 
soul of Donald. The latter relation- 
ship is probably most vital. Cartoon- 
ists are quintessential to Donald’s 
survival, but while cartoonists come 
and go, Clarence remains. 

Should he retire from recording, 
would Donald be a plucked bird? 
Clarence Nash doesn’t think so. “At 
one time,” he says, “I was the only 
person in the whole world who could 
do the voice of the duck. But in the 
same way I borrowed the voice of a 
goat, a good mimic, today, can bor- 
row mine.” THE END 














Key Clubbers flocked to the 
Reservations and Outings booth, 


Almest as Kiwanians 





were leaving the Windy 


City, Key Clubbers were entering. Two thousand met July 6-9. 


Key Club convenes in Chicago 
BY ARTHUR ROWAN 


EY Crus INTERNATIONAL met in 

Chicago for four days in July, 
but what was scheduled as a con- 
vention very nearly missed being 
a seminar on just one subject: free- 
dom. The Key Club theme for 1958, 
of course, is “Forward Freedom” 
and that was what started it all. 
But as one Kiwanian observer said, 
“Never to my knowledge has a 
theme inspired so much oratory 
from the boys as this one.” 

Two thousand Key Clubbers, who 
convened for all general sessions in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, appeared to respond to 
the subject as enthusiastically as 
the speakers. Standing ovations 
were freely given, and Kiwanis In- 
ternational Trustee Joe Tally, who 
didn’t strictly adhere in his speech 
to the Key Club theme, but did rec- 
ommend that the delegates learn 
their ABC’s, was applauded for sev- 
eral minutes. Trustee Joe suggested 
the following ABC’s for civic- 
minded citizens: “Appraise all opin- 
ions on public issues without pre- 
conceptions or prejudices; Believe 





International President Bill Crowell leans forward to hear his successor, 
C. David Sadlier of Sarina, Ontario, deliver his speech of acceptance. in the basic points of faith in God 
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and individual liberties and free 
government; Contend against the 
forces of selfish hatred and oppres- 
sion.” 

But freedom had its day before 
and after Joe Tally spoke. Gordon 
Lathrop, immediate past president 
of Key Club, asked: “Who among us 
can afford the responsibility of pos- 
sessing right and not also take upon 
himself the responsibility to act .. . 
the government continues to be a 
government of laws, but must be a 
government of people—by free 
men.” Joe Nall, governor of the 
Georgia Key Club District, contin- 
ued on this theme, saying, “We are 
free, yet we are servants. We are 
not free to do as we please, but to 
do as we ought. We are not so much 
free from something as we are free 
for something ‘ 

Joe won the oratorical contest, 
but Allan Kornfeld of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa finished a close second. “As 
Americans,” said Allan, “too often 
we take freedom for granted 
and in 1958 our freedom is being 
challenged by a government which 
would enslave the entire human 
race.” And finally, on “Freedom 
Night” at the convention, Miss Ann 
Morgan, the immediate past presi- 
dent of Girls’ Nation, lamented the 
misuse of freedom, saying, “the 
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Before the convention President Bill was 
gavel and a leather-bound Bible by members of his board. 


Key Clubbers stand for the colors at the “kick-off brunch” in the Hilton ballroom. 


time is past when we can sit back 
and smugly point to our growth and 
accomplishments. The time has 
come when we must be pioneers 
once more.” 

Compliments were in order too. 
President Eisenhower’s deputy as- 
sistant, Howard Pyle, praised the 
Key Clubbers on their slogan 
of “Forward Freedom.” Said he: 
“If our country is to maintain 
our forward place among nations, 
then it is freedom that we must 
forward. 

The seriousness Key Clubbers re- 
flected in their oratory was not as 
evident in all other convention ac- 
tivities. The electioneering was, as 
usual, robust and colorful, with 
signs like “Aim High, Vote Lowe” 
(for International trustee) decora- 
ing the Hilton hallways. Whenever 
a member of the opposite sex ap- 
peared in the ballroom, the applause 
was thunderous, and the uproar as 
film actress Kim Novak arrived on 
Tuesday night caused some observ- 
ors to glance nervously at the chan- 
deliers. “I'd like to kiss every one 
of you,” she whispered huskily, 
then did the next best thing by 
bussing every youth on stage. 

The convention delegates repre- 
sented 632 clubs in 48 states and two 

(see KEY CLUB page 46) 


given an engraved 






















Trustee David Kupferstein models a 
parachute at Lowry Field, Colorado 


during a USAF-sponsored post-con- 
vention tour. All 32 outgoing and in- 
coming board members were flown 
first to Lowry, then to Colorado 
Springs, where they toured the new 
Air Force Academy, now under con- 
struction eight miles north of the city. 



























Hospitals and Institutions 

A PROMISE KEPT 

On SATURDAY MORNINGS in Minneapolis, Kiwanians rise 
early and gather at a local bowling alley. They do so to 
keep a promise 

Thirty years ago the Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis 
pledged to support the entire program of the Minne- 
apolis Society for the Blind. One of the continuing pro- 
grams of the society is recreational bowling. 

So at the bowling alley on Saturday, the Twin City 
Kiwanians keep score and sight pins for their sightless 
bowler friends. They also coach entrants in the Annual 
International Blind Bowling Meet between the cham- 
pion bowlers from Winnipeg and Minneapolis. The 
tournament is six years old and each year, as well as 
keeping score, the club fetes all bowlers and their 
families at a Blind Bowler’s Banquet. But bowling is 





A blind student intently learns rug tying at the $210,000 Reha- 
bilitation Center of the Society for the Blind in Minneapolis. 


“Just as we are able te translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals into 


action, se will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


only one facet of Kiwanis aid to the society. The club 
pays for YMCA memberships, purchases shop equip- 
ment and printed materials, and collects clothing for 
the blind. In addition, the Kiwanians read to them, sup- 
port their camping program, and deliver Christmas 
baskets to families in which the breadwinner has lost 
his sight. The club also buys station wagons to trans- 
port handicapped persons to activities around the town, 
and pays expenses to maintain one of the three floors of 
the Minneapolis Home for the Blind. 

When the federal government saw how smoothly the 
Society was progressing with Kiwanis help, it granted 
the organization $125,000 to develop a new regional re- 
habilitation center—providing the Society could supply 
an additional $85,000 needed to complete the Center and 
put it in operation. The building, to be designed for 
newly blinded persons, would provide care for trainees 
from six states—Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

The Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis again made a 
promise. It pledged $50,000 of the required sum, and 
then appointed a committee to go out and raise the 

y. As a result of visits to local businessmen by 
Kiwanian Elmer Smith and his aides, the club has 
given the Society $37,500 to date. 

The new rehabilitation center was built. It accepts 
patients such as Bill, the young draftsman blinded on 
a hunting trip, and Mary, the medical technologist who 
lost her sight shortly after she left college. They live in 
the Home for the Blind and for three to four months 
attend daily classes in the downtown Rehabilitation 
Center. They take occupational therapy, and learn such 
skills as Braille, typing, and dancing. They make field 
trips and relearn things that seem so natural to those 
who can see — tieing shoelaces, cutting steak, and just 
walking around a room without bumping into things. 

Although they travel with white canes, the blind 
in Minneapolis have other forms of guidance. A good 
portion of it comes from the 330 members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Minneapolis. 


money. 





THE WAYWARD SCHOOL BUS 

Tue ScHoot ror Retarded Children in Columbus, Ohio 
was in need of a school bus, so the Hilltop Kiwanians 
of that city dug down into their treasury. They came 
up with enough money to buy a shiny-bright, yellow 
bus, then planned a presentation ceremony. 

But the best laid plans of mice and Kiwanians oft 
times go astray. The morning of the day the bus keys 
were to be dutifully handed cover, a fire broke out in 
the school. Before it could be contained, the building 
was a charred ruin. The keys were presented two 
weeks later, but at that time were appreciated even 
more, because classes had been relocated in two widely 
separated areas of the city. 
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“BOTTLED SUNSHINE” 

A NuMBER oF children in Columbus, Georgia, actually 
like cod liver oil. They call it “bottled sunshine” and 
gulp a large spoonful each weekday noon before lunch. 
The lunch and the sunshine are provided by the Kiwanis 
Club of Columbus. 

Twenty-three years ago the club opened the first of 
its Nutrition Clinics at the Good Will Center in Linwood 
in order to “spread the word” about the kind of vita- 
mins children need in their food. Kiwanians realized 
that nutrition is often a problem to many families re- 
gardless of income, and that plenty of food doesn’t 
necessarily mean an adequately nourished child. To the 
first clinic they invited all the two-to-six year olds in 
the area. Their mothers came along too, to get tips and 
training in menu planning and food preparation from 
the dietetic staff. 

By 1945, 59 children were attending the clinic regu- 
larly and larger facilities were needed, so Kiwanians 
started a building fund. In 1951 they opened a second 
clinic in a club-owned building. Early in 1958 a third 
Kiwanis Nutrition Clinic was established, financed en- 
tirely by donations of club members. 

Besides their function as health centers, says a Co- 
lumbus Kiwanian, the clinics’ social aspects serve to 
produce happier and “more outgoing youngsters.” 


Agriculture and Conservation 


THEY TAKE TO THE HILLS 

Tue US Forest Service has no funds to pay tree planters. 
When fire, disease, or heavy cutting destroy a forest, it 
must be replaced by volunteer workers. Kiwanian Gale 
Kehmeier, chairman of the Capital City, Denver club’s 
agriculture and conservation committee, was aware ol 
the forestry department’s predicament. He volunteered 
the club’s services to dent the 50 million US acres that 
need reforestation. 

Last spring, 66 Capital City Kiwanians, their wives, 
their children, and Key Clubbers from Manual High 
School went up into the Rocky Mountains west of 
Boulder. When the retinue came down from the Rockies, 
more than 1000 ponderosa pines were firmly imbedded 
in an.acre of mountain land. The Forest Service Nursery 
supplied the pines; Kiwanians (see picture at right), a 
day’s labor in the hills. 


Child and Youth Work 


A REAL WHOPPER 
LIVES THERE a fisherman with soul so pure he has never 
been tempted toward a little hyperbole about his adven- 
tures with rod and reel? It appears that Kiwanians out 
in Stockton, California aren’t doing much to get an af- 
firmative answer to that question. In fact, they boast 
that their pet fish story gets bigger every time they 
tell it. 

Back in 1934, when six fishermen were sitting around 
a campfire in Stockton swapping yarns about the-ones- 
that-got-away, they decided to invite their cronies out 
to Silver Lake camp for a day to settle the question: 
whose is biggest? The day turned out to be such a 
success that it became an annual fishing derby. 

And so the tale grows. Youngsters at the camp wanted 
to be included in the contest, and in 1953 the Junior 
Fish Derby was launched. The five Kiwanis clubs in 
Stockton became interested in the derby and, in 1954, 
decided to incorporate it into their boys and girls work 
program. They offered a trophy to the owner of the 
largest catch of the day, fishing equipment to all other 
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participants, and a complete fisherman’s wardrobe to 
the boy who copped the largest trout of the season. 

Twenty-two youths participated in the 1954 fish derby. 
Last year, 77 turned out with creels and nightcrawlers. 
The nearby Kiwanis Club of Tracy now helps transport 
the boys, many of them from needy families, to Silver 
Lake. Prizes come as donations from individual Kiwani- 
ans and from business firms. 

“A real whopper,” say Stockton Kiwanians, spinners 
of a fish story that’s more fact than fiction. 


TWO CHAIRS FOR ELAINE 

IN THE ParapisE Children’s Home in Natchez, Missis- 
sippi there is a girl named Elaine. She is paralyzed 
from the waist down, and probably will be so for the 
rest of her life. She wears special orthopedic shoes, 
and conducts most of her activities from the seat of a 
wheel chair—both gifts of Natchez Kiwanians. 

On a recent visit to the Home, club members noted 
that Elaine had outgrown her chair. The club’s under- 
privileged child committee took $97 out of its coffers 
and bought her another. 


EVERY DAY IS KIDS’ DAY 

Krwantans in Shelby, Montana are offering free golf 
lessons at a local country club to all youths in the area. 
... The recent installation party of the Kiwanis Club 
of Charles Town, West Virginia wasn’t a party for 
Kiwanians at all. Instead, the club invited 200 local boys 
and girls to a dance, complete with refreshments and 
entertainment. ... Nine Bartow, Florida teen-agers were 
honored by the Bartow club at the second annual Chris- 
tian Youth Recognition Day sponsored by the club... . 
A youngster in Lodi, California needed transporta- 
tion to the Mayo Clinic for heart surgery. The Kiwanis 
Club of Lodi helped finance his trip. 


Two Braves fans supervise the digging as their grandfather, 
Kiwanian Frank Rae, prepares to plant a pine in the Rockies. 
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to occasionally get out and bump 
shoulders in a little honest toil,” said Victoria North, British 


“I think the club needs ... 


toiled for two 
School. 


Wright. 
oak flooring in 


Members 
a Sunday 


Columbia Kiwanian ‘Percy 


hours each and laid an 


FROM BABE TO SOX 
WHEN A Boy is too old for Little League baseball he 
moves up into Middle League play. But where does he 
go when he outgrows Middle League? In Glendale, 
California, he joins the Babe Herman League, a program 
sponsored by the Gateway club, for 16, 17, and 18 year 
olds. Babe, who began his baseball career at Glendale 
High School, is on hand to offer advice to the tyro slug- 
gers. Originally organized on a local basis only, the club 
says franchises are now available to any city interested 
in sponsoring a league 

Not all the boys’ rewards come from the satisfaction 
of sovcking one out of the park: Last year, the club sent 
outstanding players on road trips with the Hollywood 
All Stars and gave tickets for the World Series. Choicest 
plum was a contract with the Chicago White Sox, signed 
by a star of 1957 Babe Herman League play. 


SUNBEAMS AND A CORPORATION 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Northeast Cleveland entertained 
16 Salvation Army Guards, 19 Sunbeams, 15 boys, and 
2 Army leaders with a turkey dinner and puppet show 
(Sunbeams are female members of the Army program, 
ages 6 to 10; Guards are girls 11 through 18)... . The 
Kiwanis Club of Hoboken, New Jersey was granted a 
charter by Kiwanis International for the Hoboken Ki- 
wanis Foundation, a fund-raising corporation. The foun- 
dation sells memorial certificates, accepts bequests, and 
spends the proceeds on youth work 
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A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER 

“Do YOU REALIZE it’s practically impossible for me to 
leave home even to go to the beauty parlor? I haven't 
had a vacation in years. Has somebody thought of doing 
something for people like me?” 

The speaker was the mother of a disabled child. Her 
question was addressed to North DeKalb, Georgia Ki- 
wanians Sid Lelich and Larry Martin during a radio 
discussion of the topic “How Can Kiwanis Further Help 
Handicapped Children?” 

Some time before, members of the North DeKalb club 
had heard a representative of the Easter Seal Society 
talk about Georgia’s crippled children and their needs. 
Afterward they knew they wanted to do something, but 
they didn’t know what. They decided to take their prob- 
lem to the handicapped themselves via a local radio 
show, “The People Speak.” Kiwanians provided the sub- 
ject and panelists; the public phoned in questions. 

Most of the inquiries came from physically disabled 
persons and usually resulted in requests for money. To- 
ward the end of the hour, however, they heard the 
mother’s query. Sid and Larry couldn’t answer her ques- 
tion, but they started thinking about it, and they started 
the rest of the club thinking too. 

The next summer, the Kiwanis Club of North DeKalb 
had at least the rudiments of a reply ready for people 
with a similar problem. They sponsored the first Georgia 
Family Institute and Camp Weekend. Families with 
handicapped members were invited to spend a few days 
at the Rock Eagle 4-H Center at Eatonton. Doctors, 
therapists, and volunteer counselors were on hand to 
care for the handicapped. Counseling institutes were 
held for parents. For everybody, there were games, 
crafts, fishing, and the usual attractions of camp life. 

While the parents had a vacation, Kiwanians didn't. 
But they found the answers to some questions of their 
own. They realized how difficult it was to lift a 150- 
pound boy with a spinal bifida in and out of an automo- 
bile or to feed a child whose arms and hands are para- 
lyzed by polio. And they were busy planning the next 
Family Institute and Camp Weekend. 


Honors and Awards 

ALL THAT AND DINNER TOO 

For THE past 12 years, the Kiwanis Club of Chehalis, 
Washington has honored the valedictorians and saluta- 
torians of Centralia Junior College and the high schools 
of Lewis County. The girls receive corsages, while the 
boys receive boutonnieres for their lapels. All receive a 
fine dinner. . The Kiwanis Club of North Miami 
Beach, Florida recently honored teachers at the one- 
year-old North Miami Beach Junior High School by 
giving them certificates of appreciation. . . . Science gets 
its just rewards in Ipswich, Massachusetts, where the 
local Kiwanis club sponsors a Senior and Junior High 
School Science Fair. Cash awards are given to the first-, 
second-, and third-prize winners in three. categories: 
biology, chemistry, and physics. . . . In Woodstock, illi- 
nois, the Kiwanis club now presents the Student Council 
presidents of their two local high schools with pins bear- 
ing the club’s name, while the schools have been given 
plaques to which the name of the Student Council presi- 
dent will be added each year. The plaques will be 
placed in the schools’ trophy cases. . . . Jim Davies, a 
Scout in Explorer Post 71, sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Montrose-La Crescenta, California, was 
awarded the honor medal by the Boy Scouts of America 
after he pulled ten-year-old Marcus Johnson from the 
raging Merced River in Yosemite National Park. 
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Community Projects 

RUMMAGE, A FILTER, TULIPS, AND “ARMS” 
THE FIRST ANNUAL SPRING rummage sale sponsored by 
Bell-Maywood, California Kiwanians netted the club 
$200. Club members admit their wives did most of the 
rummaging. ... The swimming pool at Camp Vilkes, just 
outside of Biloxi, Mississippi is complete except for a 
filter system. Kiwanians in the Biloxi club gave the 
camp $500 to help finance the system. . . . Kiwanians 
literally “floated” down the streets of Pella, lowa during 
the community’s annual Tulip Festival. Club members 
built a float for each of the three days of tulip parading. 
... For the second time, Chatham, New Jersey Kiwani- 
ans donated a rifle to the local rifle club. ... As a climax 
to a Hartford, New York club Ladies’ Night program, 
Kiwanians and their wives received polio shots. 


Youth Work 

AN ADONIS FOR BELLFLOWER 

WHILE IN MOST sections of North America track is merely 
something you live on either the right or the wrong side 
of, in California track is a major sport, attracting as 
much newspaper lineage as either the doings of the 
Giants and Dodgers or the inadequacies of Silky Sulli- 
van. The Kiwanis Club of Bellflower, California recently 
discovered that track not only is a most interesting spec- 
tacle, but is a profitable one as well. 

The Bellflower Kiwanians left Herb Elliot and Ron 
Delaney to the big meet promoters and concentrated on 
a younger crop of fleet-footed athletes. They invited 
most of the outstanding high school athletes in and 
around Los Angeles to compete in their First Annual 
Bellflower National Record Relays for the expressed 
purpose of breaking national high school records. A sec- 
ondary goal was the raising of money for the club’s 
community projects. 

The first goal was realized when Dallas Long, a tall, 
muscular, blonde-haired Adonis from North Phoenix 
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High School, obliged the crowd of more than 3000 by 
putting the 12-pound shot 66 feet 4% inch. This was al- 
most two feet better than the listed high school record, 
although later in the year he upped this distance to 69 
feet 3% inches. The meet was a financial as well as an 
artistic success. Approximately $1700 was raised, of 
which $1500 has already been allocated to help defray 
the expense of new band uniforms for Bellflower High 
School musicians. 





The parking lot at the Bell- 
Maywood Kiwanis Hut (above) 
was a little wet for Cal- 
ifornia, but the coffers of the 
Junior American Red Cross 

at Bell High School were 

$25 richer, after a recent 

Key Club car-washing project. 
On Saturday noon, 20 Michigan 
City, Indiana Kiwanians (left) 
visited the home of the 

widow of one of the club’s late 
members. When they left, the 
house had a new coat of red 
paint and white trim. Club 
member, Bob Ulrich, a local 
contractor, furnished the 
equipment for the day’s job. 
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The girls were delighted. We were delighted. 
Aud Sherty was delighted, too. 


At last, we were 


BRINGING SHORTY HOME 
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By PATSY DANGLER 


| SUPPOSE IT WAS the look of loneli- 
ness on his face that first at- 
tracted me to him. He sat forlornly, 
away from the others, allowing only 
his eyes to wander about the room. 
I imagined, as a woman will do, that 
he wanted attention, although he 
gave no outward sign of it. 

He was a small boy, about 12 I 
guessed. But when I spoke to him 
I learned he was 14, “going on 15.” 
His black hair was straight and very 
short, conforming to the regula- 
tions of the home. His eyes almost 
matched the deep color of his hair. 

He was much too quiet, I thought 


—quite unlike my own teen-age 
daughters. Once, when he rose to 
walk across the room, he stubbed his 
toe on the cork floor. 

I said, “What’s the matter, honey? 
Don’t you want to dance?” He 
looked at me for a long while, then 
replied, “No ma’am. I don’t care to 
dance.” So far as he was concerned, 
the conversation had ended. 

I knew a little about these young- 
sters; my husband visited the home 
every two weeks to help them with 
their scout work. 

The boys at the home had all been 
committed by the courts, and assist- 
ing them with their scout work was 
one of the Kiwanis projects in our 
town. Boys of all types lived in the 
home—some unwanted who merely 
needed love and a home, some truly 
delinquent. I didn’t feel that this boy 
was a serious delinquent, and I de- 
termined to find out all that I could 
about him. 

“Why don’t you want to dance?” 
I persisted. 

“Too short,” he said, mixing re- 
sentment with sorrow as he spoke. 

He looked away again, but I de- 
cided to take direct action and began 
calling to my youngest daughter. 
“No ma’am,” he interrupted. “Don’t 
bother. None of them want to dance 
with a shorty.” 

I sat down beside him and began 
asking questions that most teen- 
agers respond to, but I didn’t have 
much success until I finally sug- 
gested that he spend a weekend with 
us at our house. He perked up a 
little at that saying, “Gee, I wish I 
could, but I don’t think they would 
let me.” “Well,” I said, “I'll ask Mr. 
Dangler to talk to the supervisor, 
and since they know each other I’m 
sure that it can be worked out in 
some way.” But Shorty insisted 
that it would be hard to do because 
he helped with the cooking and he 
would be missed. 

I had the feeling that he wanted 
to come, but that he was both shy 
and afraid—afraid, perhaps, of fail- 
ing to please us. 

The visit was arranged and we 
picked him up on the appointed day. 
The lady in charge said he had been 
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ready for two hours. From the first, 
the girls liked him and enjoyed 
showing our home to him. We live 
on Galveston Bay and have every- 
thing from a fishing boat to chickens. 
On Sunday we took him back to the 
home. He shook hands and said, “I 
had a nice time.” 

Two weeks later my husband 
visited the home again with the 
other Kiwanians. When he came in 
that night he said, “What do you 
think happened?” I had no idea. “I 
felt a hand slip into mine,” he said. 
“I looked down and it was Shorty.” 

Shorty spent many weekends with 
us, and soon it was difficult to recog- 
nize in him the boy who wouldn't 
dance. He felt wanted, and became 
part of our family. 

He was to spend a week at Christ- 
mas with us, and he counted the 
days until it arrived. Then it was 
over, and although he was loyal to 
the home and liked it, he didn’t want 
to leave us. A few. days before his 
visit ended he told Nancy, our oldest 
daughter, that he wanted to come 
and live with us. Nancy spoke to 
me about it and I relayed it to Ed. 
“But honey,” he protested, “we just 
can’t do it. With Mama Nan to take 
care of, and the girls, we can’t afford 
another child.” It was true, but I 
wanted the child, and I knew Ed did 
also. The girls offered to help by 
doing without a lot of “junk.” 

Later, I heard Ed call Shorty into 
the living room and shut the door. 
When it opened it was decided that 
Ed would speak to the supervisor 
about bringing Shorty home. 

More visits followed, including 
one by the probation officer. A court 
date was set for a hearing, on our 
request for legal custody of Shorty. 
On the day of the hearing, we were 
all a little nervous, especially Betsy, 
who had become “buddy-buddy” 
with Shorty. Nancy considered her- 
self too old to play ball, hunt in the 
woods, and fish—all things that 
Betsy and Shorty delighted in doing 
together. 

None of us ate much breakfast, 
and we spoke very few words. At 
last, Ed said that we had better leave 
for Houston. The drive takes an 
hour, but that morning it seemed 
endless. Shorty kept saying, “Do I 
look all right, Mama? Is my tie 
straight, Papa?” He even talked 
about running away if he couldn't 
come with us. 

The court hearing was brief, and 
what was already fact now became 
legal. Shorty was our little boy. 

He isn’t a little boy any more; he 
is growing in every way. We have 
never had a greater joy. Ours is a 
happy family. THE END 
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Mr. Kiwanian, 
Which Do You — 
Cheer or Work ? 








WORKING MEMBER 


A big plank in your Club platform 
is service to the youth of your com- 
munity. 

Your Club’s sponsorship of Ford 
Gum sales can produce a large in- 
come for your welfare program — 









COMMUNITY e 
PROMOTION 


GooD 
LOCATION 





if you put your own shoulder to it. 
Don't just stand and cheer. Get 
back of the Ford Gum program and 
keep pushing, for the sake of the 
welfare activities of your club, 
Individually, you can; 


® Help get good gum machine locations 
° “Talk up'’ Ford Gum in your contacts 
® Patronize the machines yourself and 
get your family and friends to do so 
® Cooperate with your Gum Committee 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. 
GUM AND MACHINE (CANADA), Ltd. 


4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 


* 
Akron, N. Y. @ 














ATTENTION FUND RAISING CHAIRMEN 


For opportunity to raise a substantial sum for your club with practically no 
effort, see Fort Myers, Florida, Kiwanis Club ad on page 6 of this magazine or 
mail this with your name and address to W. G. Price, Projects Chairman, Fort 
Myers Kiwanis Club, Fort Myers, Florida, for complete details. 








AROUND THE WORLD AT 12c A MILE 


Unique 1l-month Travel Diary of WIL- 
LIAM WILSON touches many off-beat 
ports. Enjoyable armchair travel experi- 
ence—-sound guide for those who'd like 
low-cost world travel. $1, ppd. 


4% SCHOOLCRAFT PUBLISHERS, 


1528-C North Western Ave., 


: . a Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
— — = 





Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 


6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 


48 or more, each...$1.60 


* Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


_ 
Kiwanis 
c Magazine 





The 
Merchandise 
Mart mail-order 
section of 

the September, 
October, and 
November issues 
will feature 

an unusual 
selection 

of quality 
merchandise and 
Christmas gifts 
for early bird 
shoppers. 











LOHEED 
(From page 26) 


Q. How about singing? 
\. I'm afraid I don't contribute much 


to Kiwanis singing 


©. How about shower stall solos? 
4. I stand mute 


Q. Do you believe that Canada and 
the US will even closer to- 
gether than they are now? 
A. I do. And they must if 
to lead the free 
emphasize the fact 


grow 


they are 
world. I wish to 
that I am 
happy to be in a position to promote 
better rela- 
tionships between our two countries 


very 
understanding and frees 


and I am very anxious to work on that 
phase of mv duties. I feel that Ki- 
wanis can and will do a better job in 
that area than most politicians. 


Q. What of your other community 
interests? 

A. I am a steward in the Eglinton 
United Church and a trustee of the 
Foundation. I was the first 
$3.750.000  institu- 


Loblaw 
chairman of that 
tion, 


Q. Do you have any other organiza- 
tion interests? 

A. Not at the present time 
main interest. | decided some 


Kiwanis 
is my 
time ago, | could not belong to everv- 
thing, and I like Kiwanis well enough 
to concentrate on it 


Q. Was there any one moment when 
you suddenly became aware of the 
magnitude and responsibilities of your 
new job? 

A. One of the first things, if not the 
first thing that a president-elect real- 
izes is that he must trv to get 
the International committee appoint- 
fairly throughout 
our two countries. This involves far 
more detail than 1, for one, had ever 


ments distributed 


realized. 
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Q. What progress have you made up 
to date? 

A. I have lined up all International 
committee appointments and have 
been more than pleased with the 
acceptances | have received. 


Q. What, in your opinion, is the pri- 
mary function of Kiwanis in a man’s 
life? 

A. Most of us want to do something 
good for our communities and don’t 
know just how to go about it. Kiwanis 
gives us the opportunity, plus! 


Q. Are you looking forward to a trip 
to the moon? 
A. Certainly. 


Q. When? 
A. As soon as they have a 
club up there. 


Kiwanis 
THE END 


KEY CLUB 
(From page 39) 


Canadian provinces.. Contrary to 
what might be expected, Florida 
sent the largest group of delegates. 
Two hundred Sunshine Staters 
came north for a nine-day tour that 
included all convention sessions, a 
performance of “My Fair Lady,” 
and a Cubs ballgame. The Florida 
boys wore orange-and-blue beanie- 
type caps, while their traditional 
competitors, the California-Nevada- 
Hawaii delegation, roamed the city 
in Bermuda shorts and knee-length 
socks. After their convention cau- 
cuses, each evening, the western- 
ers held their traditional prayer ses- 
sions. 
Four 


awards were presented to 
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ATTEN: Recipe Savers 








COOKING CLIPS 
RECIPE FILE 


A gaily decorated loose leaf binder 
with % cooking category index pages made 
like envelopes for storing clipped recipes and 
30 filler pages for pasting. Keeps recipes at 
hand in a permanent and orderly file. Leaf 
size 8," x 6". Red cover with clever black 
and white designs. $2.85 postage paid. Extra 
fillers, 50¢. 


Write for free gift catalog 


RMS Dept. K-88 
11146 Se. Mich Ave. 
INTERIORS * chienae 28. ttt 


Chicago 28, Il! 











This regular mail-order feature now 


serves more than 432500 Kiwanis 


family readers. 


These fine mail-order ads are fea- 
tured regularly as a service for your 
buying convenience 


As your patronage of The Mer- 
chandise Mart grows, the importance 
of this mail-order section will in- 
crease in attractions to more adver- 
tisers. 














FAMILY 
ARMS 


. . ? I. d from 
old records filing 30,000 
British surnames. in relief 
and full colour on immacu- 
late 10 x 12 OAK WALL 
SHIELOS for mural 
decoration 








Names please 


$15.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced. School, Ship, Professional Badges 
etc. similarly reproduced. 


BUNTER A&A SMALLPAGE, VORK, ENGLANE 











Sensationc! Get-Acquainted Offer — 
From World's Largest Stamp Firm! 
PREE ...scarce genuine postage stamp, as 
illustrated, picturing first UtA. (issued 
in 1847) PLUS big collection of 30 all-differ- 
ent United States-!9th century, valuable $! 
stamp, etc. PLUS collection beautiful Com- 
memoratives including American Revolution, 
Wild West, 1893 Columbian, many others. 
EXTRA: Big Bargain Catalog of all U.S. 
Postage Issues; other exciting offers; Stamp 
Collector's Guide. Send 10c to help cover 
mailing costs. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
;~~~~H. E. HARRIS & CO. 

MM 4344 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. = 
1 Rush my United States stamps and other 

1 offers. I enclose 10c for mailing expenses. La 
! 
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Key Club International during the 
convention, including a four-year 
scholarship to Yale University, 
which went to Robert L. Titus of 
Laconia, New Hampshire. The 
March of Dimes presented its 20th 
anniversary certificate of apprecia- 
tion for work by Key Clubbers in 
the “Teen Against Polio” program. 
A certificate was also awarded by 
the Crusade for Freedom organiza- 
tion for Key Club educational pro- 
grams about Radio Free Europe 
operations, and for its wage-peace 
program, Key Club International 
received a George Washington 
Medal from the Freedoms Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge. 

Awards were liberally given to 
Key Clubbers individually—espe- 
cially for their participation in con- 


vention contests. In addition to ora- 
tory, both essay and talent contests 
were held. Twenty-eight entrants 
spent one hour during the conven- 
tion answering in essay form, the 
question “What is the key to the 
future?” Winner of the contest was 
Sam Clement of Winter Haven, 
Florida. Pianist-vocalist Roger Sol- 
oman of Kingsport, Tennessee 
walked off with top honors in the 
talent contest. 


A LL THE caucusing and sign waving 
was climaxed on Wednesday morn- 
ing, when 945 delegates cast their 
ballots and chose their officers for 
the coming year. C. David Sadlier 


of Sarnia, Ontario, a vice-president 
was elected president by 
majority 


last year, 


a sweeping over his lone 











The Old Gray Hair— 
Ain't What She Used To Be! 


When GRECIAN FORMULA 16 is used 


This time pro now plea 
ing thousand of men and women in America 
Grecian Formula 6 changes gray hair to natural 
looking colo gradually and with subtle dignity 
within three weeks. Just follow the simple mstruc 
tions tor safe home application to the scalp. Occa 
sional use thereafter maintains natural looking color 
Rionde or Brunette Eniov uray hair a 
chance to retreat to natural looking color. Seld on a 
money back guarantee. Order your trial 4 oz. bottle 
now. Price with tax and postpaid $4.25. No COD. 


OLD WORLD FORMULAS, INC. 
600 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5K, Ill. 
FABULOUS, NEW | 
5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


ven product from Greece is 


xiving your 











node of 5 = 25¢ 

ade o ostage 

Live Latex ? 0 f FOR ] and 
Handling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when infiated. Balloons this 
size usually sell up te 25¢ each. 
Send only $1 now, Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Suppiy limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 


GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK | 


GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions. 


BALLOONS UNLIMITED, Dept. BU. 392 
- ©. BOX 264, FARMINGDALE, L.I., N.Y. 


SLEEP 
* BETTER 
—day or night 


For over 25 years, 
SLEEP SHADE 
with its unique design—has provided 
the complete darkness needed for sound 
sleep. Over 2 million have been sold be- 
cause SLEEP SHADE provides abso- 
lute comfort and satisfaction. 

SLEEP SHADE in fine quality black 
sateen ... $1.25. 

For another sleep aid, try soft, re-usable 
SLEEPWELL EAR STOPS to banish 
noises. 25¢ a pair. Five pairs $1.00. 

If your Drug or Department Store can- 
not supply you, we will mail, postage 
prepaid, immediately on receipt of your 
remittance. Full refund if not com- 
pletely satisfied. 












SLEEP SHADE 
COMPANY 


828 Mission St. 
P. O. Box 968 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Insist on this package when 
buying Sleep Shade 








“A SOUVENIR OF THE PERMANENT HOME OFFICE © 





Cornersione Laying 


vent heme Office duilding 







June 29, 1954 





Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


: me Offic shadeen 
WANTS INTERNATIONAL 4 
Ctwc age. Hines % 


at the corn 


$900 


each postpaid 





This letter opener is a replica of the trowel used 


erstone-laying ceremony of the Perma- 


nent Home Office Building in Chicago. 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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opponent, James Hite of Kingsport, 


Tennessee. Other winners were: 
Vice-Presidents: Terry H. Miller, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; T. L. Steb- 
bins, Little Rock, Arkansas; Secre- 
tary: Thomas C. Huston, Logans- 
port, Indiana; Trustees: Edward 
Bailey, Rusk, Texas; Donald Brad- 
ford, Alexandria, Louisiana; Mi- 
chael L. Donnelly, Terre Haute, In- 
diana; Michael Goodkin, Merrick, 
New York; Michael G. Hudick, 
Swoyerville, Pennsylvania; Gary 
Jacobsen, Butte, Montana; Ronald 
L. King, Norfolk, Virginia; John S. 
Lowe, Marysville, Ohio; William J. 
Mims, Pensacola, Florida; John 
Moss, Jr., Johnson City, Tennessee; 
Robert Wolcott, Peoria, 
James Zacks, Iron Mountain, 
gan. 


Illinois; and 
Michi- 


THE END 





MERCY 
(From page 32) 


small tornado struck in 1955 (“If we 
get one more,” says Dr. Curry, “we 
retire the trophy”), the Flint plan 
was working so smoothly that the 
disaster was handled with the ease, 
says an emergency-room nurse, “of 
a heavy Saturday night.” 

Still the research in Flint goes on. 
Not too long ago, Dr. Lyttle com- 
pleted a survey on how many lives 
a speeding ambulance could save. He 


studied 2500 cases admitted to the 
lurley Hospital emergency room. 


Of those who died, he said, “not one 
could have been saved if he’d been 
stricken outside the emergency- 
room door.” Not only did speed have 
little to do with saving a life, it 
could conceivably take lives—either 
by spectacular smash-ups involving 
the ambulance or by wild careening 
in and out of traffic or around cor- 
ners in a way that would endanger 
cardiac victims or persons with lung 
and chest injuries. Dr. Lyttle be- 
lieves that ambulances should obey 
all speed limits but that they should 
always be given the right of way in 
traffic. For that reason, he thinks 
that the siren and flashing red lights 
are still vital. “It’s one thing,” he 
says, “for an ambulance to move at 
a reasonable, life-preserving speed 
and quite another to waste time get- 
ting stalled in traffic.” 

What was done in Flint can be 
done almost anywhere. The city did 
not launch a sweeping and costly 
new program; instead, it used exist- 
ing facilities and personnel—but it 
used them more wisely than it had 
in the past. It substituted thoughtful 
care for sloppy or indifferent han- 
dling. It provided a lesson for many 
THE END 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA. Atianta. Ga 


The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 


The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
Montgomery, Ala 


The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
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VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Opereted under the joint management of 
the Canadian Nations! and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs cre invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. In our club we have special accounts 
for projects, such as pancake days, fair 
booths, etc., with a special treasurer for 
each account. Is this proper? 


A. No. Article VI, Section 4c of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides: “The treasurer shall receive from 
the secretary ail funds paid to the club 
and shall deposit the same in the official 
depositories and shall disburse same on 
order of the board of directors.” It is 
not only improper but poor business to 
have more than one person designated 
as custodian of club funds. 


Q. For several years our club dues 
have been $17 a year, payable either 
quarterly or in full at the beginning 
of the year. Early in January, several 
of us paid our full year’s dues, then, 
in February, the bylaws were amended, 
increasing the dues to $20. Can we be 
required to pay the additional $3 in 
dues for this year? 


A. Technically you and the others who 
paid at the beginning of the year com- 
plied with the club bylaws by paying 
$17 for the 1958 dues. However, when 
the members of your club later voted 
to increase the dues to $20, they indi- 
cated that this was the proportionate 
amount each member should pay to 
contribute his share to the club opera- 
tion. If you and the others who paid 
their dues in January wish to pay your 
proportionate share of the expense of 
operating your club, the additional $3 
per member should be paid. 


Q. One of our members has moved and 
is now located about a thousand miles 
away in a small New England town 
that does not have a Kiwanis club. Can 
we sponsor a new club there, using this 
member as a key man? 


A. Not very well. The sponsoring club 
is expected to maintain a close contact 
with a new club for its first six months 
of existence. Committee chairmen of 
the sponsoring club are expected to at- 
tend meetings of the new club to dis- 
cuss committee activities with the 
corresponding chairmen of the new 
club. Also, members of the board of 
directors are expected to meet with 
the board of directors of the new club. 
Because of the distance involved, this 
would not be possible. Why not write 
the nearest New England Kiwanis club 
and ask it to svonsor a club in the town 
you have in mind? 


Q. Suppose a member attends his club 
board of directors’ meeting on the 
fifth of the month, then misses a reg- 
ular club meeting on the 19th. Will 
attendance at the board of directors’ 
meeting give him credit for the regu- 
lar meeting missed on the 19th? 


A. Yes. Attendance at a_ regularly 
scheduled board of directors’ meeting 
can be used as an attendance credit for 
any regular club meeting during the 
calendar month. 


Q. The club bylaws state that “no man 
shall be eligible to membership in this 
club who holds membership .. . in any 
other service club of like character.” 
Just what are “service clubs of like 


character”? 


A. Such clubs would be Rotary, Lions, 
Optimist, Exchange, Civitan, Sertoma, 
and several other smaller organizations. 
It does not refer to the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, because there is an age 
limit in that organization not found in 
Kiwanis or in the other service groups 
referred to. Although it may well be 
possible for a man to be an active mem- 
ber of two service organizations, most 
men find that their spare time is suffi- 
ciently occupied if they give proper 
service to one. 


Q. Although I have been a member of 
our club for 18 months, I have never 
received The Kiwanis Magazine or the 
district bulletin. What is wrong? 


A. Apparently your club secretary over- 
looked sending in one of the individual 
membership report cards, so that your 
name and address might be added to 
the magazine mailing list, which is also 
used for district builetin mailings. We 
have checked our records and find that 
you were never reported as a new 
member, and have added your name to 
the mailing list. 


Q. We have three men with several 
years of consecutive perfect attendance 
who claim that in previous years they 
had other perfect attendance records. 
May they combine these two records 
to give a longer record than they now 
have? 


A. Yes. Article IX of the Official At- 
tendance Rules states: “Attendance 
tabs denote years of perfect attendance 
rather than consecutive years of per- 
fect attendance.” 
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THE PLAN 


Proved successful by more than 


3,000 clubs in 42 States. 


Benson's Old Home Fruit Cake 
Plan was created at the request of 
clubs like yours. It is the one plan 
designed specifically as a Fall 
Money-maker in keeping with 
your club’s high standards of serv- 


ice in the community. 


We provide you with the finest 
cakes to sell at a time when every- 
one wants to buy. You receive a 
Sales Kit which contains complete 
tested instructions for conducting 
a successful sale. An exclusive area 
franchise covering 25,000 popula- 


tion, protects you. 


THE CAKE So good it sells itself! Seventy-five 
Please send brochure with complete de- 


percent quality fruits and nuts in rich pound cake batter, baked cthilies: tiene ena’ 


to perfection. SLICED for your convenience. GIFT-PACKAGED, Maes 








three pound Mainseller in a slender, handsome jewel case. Folks Adie 


buy extras for Christmas gifts. = 
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/ out of every 10 of your fellow Americans is mentally or emotionally disturbed! 


Your understanding 
can help her find herself! 


The better you understand these facts, the 


The best medicines known to science can’t take 
the place of your understanding in helping 
these people. Today, learn more about this 
vital problem! 

vi | should know the s¢ 


about emotion | 


three important facts 


ind ment i disorde rs 


They can happen to enyone. There's no age 


limit, no wealth limit, no barriers at all! 
A mental disorder is just like any other ill- 
We should deal with it as we deal 


with other illnesses ? 


ness 


Science has made amazing progress in the 
diagnosis and treatment of mental and emo- 


tional disturbances! 


better equipped you are to control your own 
everyday emotional upsets. And the more you 
understand, the more you can help 
those who need your help so badly. 

‘Today, find out this 


problem that afflicts 1 out of every 10 


more about 


Send for the new free 
Deal With Your 


valuable suggestions on 


(Americans 
booklet, “How To 
It offers 


to relieve everyday 


le nsions.” 


how emotional troubles. 
And it te Ils Ww here those who need professional 
assistance can find it. Write: Better Mental 


Health, Box 2500, New York 1, New York. 


‘With all thy getting, 
get understanding” 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL 
MENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
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